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ALEXANDER AND THE STOICS. 
(Continued from Vol. LVIII, 1, page 82) 


IV 


I believe, as Dr. Tarn once did, that the Stoics were the 
intellectual heirs of Alexander and that his own portrait of 
Alexander, past and present, is a Cynic-Stoic portrait. The 
evidence for these beliefs, let it be frankly said, is almost wholly 
circumstantial, for the name of Alexander is rare in the surviving 
fragments of the early Stoics (to the SVF. Index’s 3, 2, 51 add 
1, 434). In order to tell a reasonably clear story and to avoid 
repeating what is already familiar, I shall confine myself to 
Onesicritus, who has hardly been noticed as a link between Alex- 
ander and Zeno and as the originator of the Cynic-Stoic tradi- 
tion about Alexander.’® 

Onesicritus, some twenty years the senior of Alexander, was 
a son of Philiscus his boyhood tutor and was (so far as we 
know) the only historian of Alexander who had the advantage 
of knowing him from his early years. Onesicritus had two sons 
who became pupils of Diogenes the Cynic at Athens; their father 
followed them there, and all three became extraordinarily enthu- 
siastic disciples of the great Cynic. There Onesicritus would 
become familiar with the writings of Antisthenes, teacher of 
Diogenes and founder of the Cynic school; among them his 
four books on Cyrus and three on Heracles, besides others on 
kingship, law, freedom and: slavery. He would also come to 


** For the fragments of Onesicritus see Jacoby, FGH. nr. 134; also 
Berve, Alewanderreich, Bd. 2, nr. 583. With Jacoby’s commentary I 
have silently disagreed at several points. 
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know the Cyropaedia and Anabasis of Antisthenes’ friend Xeno- 
phon, who had been more or less adopted by the Cynics. Here, 
then, was a tradition already established in which Heracles and 
Cyrus were parallel ideals, not only of rulership but also of the 
Cynic way of life which professed to be derived from Socrates, 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia furnished the official literary portrait 
of Socrates, as Diogenes (whom Plato had called “a Socrates 
gone mad”) was his portrait in the flesh. In the Memorabilia 
Onesicritus would find a theory of kingship derived by Socratic 
exegesis from Homeric epithets for Agamemnon, including the 
line “ Both a good king and a brave soldier,” which was to be- 
come Alexander’s favorite line from his favorite author. He 
would find also a discourse on the text, “The greatest blessing 
to states is Homonoia,” and much else to his later purposes. 
Among the Cynics, who thought virtue a matter of deeds, there 
was even more emphasis on the strength and power of Socrates 
than on his reasonableness. In sum, as Diogenes Laertius puts 
it (6, 2): 

From Socrates Antisthenes learned his hardihood, emulating his dis- 
regard of feeling, and thus he inaugurated the Cynic way of life. He 
demonstrated that toil is a good thing by instancing the great Heracles 


and Cyrus, drawing the one example from the Greek world and the 
other from the barbarians. 


The Cynics were philosophic missionaries, men with little sense 
of special obligation to their native cities, but with a general 
“ philanthropy ” like that of their prototype Heracles. Alex- 
ander was to share their opposition to the narrow bounds of the 
single city-state. They exalted the Sage above all conventional 
requirements and thought that those who were not Sages ought 
for their own good to be ruled by those who were. Both Antis- 
thenes and Diogenes said that a man needs either reason or a 
halter, and Diogenes professed to be a specialist in ruling men 
(DL, 6, 24, 29, 74). 

It must be admitted, therefore, that the stories connecting 
Alexander and Diogenes are at least ben trovati; and it is just 
possible that one or more real meetings lie behind them. They 
could have met in 338 when Alexander came to Athens with the 
ashes of the Athenians who had fallen at Chaeronea; or at 
Thebes when Alexander was a guest in the home of Diogenes’ 
disciple Crates (DL, 6, 88); but the most likely occasion was 
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during Alexander’s stay in Corinth in the fall and winter of 
336-5 in connection with the congress of the League, to which 
Diogenes and Onesicritus may well have been attracted. Whether 
then or later, Onesicritus left the Cynic school to join Alexander 
and was with him throughout the Asian expedition. And 
whether directly or through Onesicritus, the “ cosmopolitanism ” 
of Diogenes, along with the Cynic idealization of Cyrus and 
Heracles, was known to Alexander. 

Up to the time of the expedition, the chief intellectual influ- 
ence in Alexander’s life had undoubtedly been Aristotle; but 
there was a growing coolness between them (Plut., Alez. 8, 
probably from Onesicritus), though they corresponded to the 
end. Aristotle’s relative and pupil Callisthenes accompanied 
Alexander and wrote a history of the early years of the expedi- 
tion which gave the first impetus to the Alexander Romance; 
but later he rebelled against proskynesis and other court prac- 
tices, was accused of conspiracy, and executed in India. Aristotle 
took no action, but, as Dr. Tarn once wrote (CAH 6, 400), his 
disciple Theophrastus “in a pamphlet lamented Callisthenes’ 
death and branded Alexander as a Tyrant, and Demetrius of 
Phalerum presently carried the school over to Alexander’s enemy 
Cassander ”; which he seems to have forgotten when he argues 
in the lecture that the existence of the circle of Cassander is 
(positively not negatively) “very important for the subject of 
Alexander’s ideas” (top p. 78 above). 

While Callisthenes the Peripatetic was falling out of favor, 
Onesicritus the Cynic was being advanced; he was helmsman 
of Alexander’s flagship on the Indus and later co-commander 
with Nearchus of the fleet. It would have been his idea to 
take along not only the Anabasis and Cyropaedia of Xenophon 
but also the books on Cyrus and Heracles by Antisthenes. If 
Alexander needed any encouragement in his reverence for and 
emulation of the Cynic saint and the Cynic soldier, or in claim- 
ing for himself the honors paid to them, Onesicritus was in a 
position to provide it. Probably he was already engaged on his 
life of Alexander, an Alerandropaedia in deliberate imitation of 
Xenophon, though not much confidence can be placed in the 
story in Lucian (The Way to Write History, 40).* 


*° Of course Onesicritus did ample justice to his own share in the 
expedition. It pleases Jacoby, following Arrian, to believe his rival 
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After the death of Alexander, Onesicritus may have returned 
to Athens to finish his book in the Cynic circle. His report of 
Alexander’s cry in crossing the Hydaspes, “O Athenians, will 
you ever believe what perils I am enduring to win glory in your 
eyes? ”, seems intended for the Athenian public. Plutarch, who 
repeats this (Alex. 60, 3), is non-committal about another 
story of Onesicritus long afterwards reading his fourth book 
aloud to Lysimachus, who was then reigning (75 Bao.Acvovrt). 
If this means that he had already assumed the title of king, the 
conversation might be dated 305-4; but the language need not 
be pressed, and in any case the book may have been finished 
long before. Lysimachus had been taught at first by Callisthenes 
and later by the gymnosophist Calanus and would be interested 
in Onesicritus’ account of the Indian “cynics”; but, after 
listening to the story of the Queen of the Amazons, he “ smiled 
gently and said: ‘And where was J at the time?’” (Plut., 
Alex. 46). 

About the time when Alexander started on his Persian cam- 
paign in 334, Zeno the Stoic was born in Citium on the island 
of Cyprus. Son of a trader in purple, who traveled in the one 
direction to Tyre and Sidon and in the other to Athens, he 
would have (one may plausibly guess) a cosmopolitan outlook 
from his childhood, and his most impressionable years would be 
filled with the reverberations of Alexander’s conquests. In 
those same years he read the “ Socratic books ” which his father 
brought him from Athens. When he had come of age, bringing 
a cargo of purple thither, he survived shipwreck, came up from 
the Piraeus, stopped in a book shop, picked up Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, and asked where men like Socrates were to be 
found. The bookseller pointed out Crates the Cynic passing by, 
and said, “ Follow him” (DL, 7, 2f.); and Zeno did. While 
a pupil of Crates, he must have made the acquaintance, if not 
of Onesicritus, at least of his book; and fusion of Cynic ideas 
and the achievement of Alexander (like the previous fusion of 
Socratic and Cynic ideas with the character of Cyrus) became 
the original impulse of Stoicism. Crates himself was a man of 


Nearchus where they differ; but after reading Arrian, 8, 20 I see no 
reason for the preference. There is some clumsy fiction too in Nearchus’ 
story of his reunion with Alexander (Arrian, 8, 33-5), the Schwdrmeret 
of which is so much to Wilcken’s liking (Alexander, pp. 202-5). 
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wealth and position and had entertained Alexander in his home 
at Thebes. His wife Hipparchia came of a distinguished family 
of Maroneia in Thrace, who had been hosts to Alexander’s father 
Philip. She had been at the court of Lysimachus (DL, 6, 97), 
and may have met Onesicritus there, if it was not at Athens that 
he wrote his book. Zeno was to write a book of Anecdotes and 
another of Recollections of Crates, which may have been the 
primary authority for these statements and perhaps also for some 
of the stories connecting Diogenes and Alexander. 

But Zeno’s first book, written before he left Crates, was his 
Republic, patterned after the Cosmopolis of which Diogenes 
and Crates professed to be citizens; perhaps even after the book 
of the same title by Diogenes. So much is familiar enough, 
but I should like to suggest that it may have owed something 
to Onesicritus. The latter had not only pictured Alexander as 
the ideal Cynic soldier; he had also given lengthy accounts of 
various Indian peoples and communities where much that the 
Cynics preached was practised. Strabo (15, 1, 54) tells us that 
whereas a later writer Megasthenes asserts that no Indian uses 
slaves, “ Onesicritus declares this to be the case only in the 
territory of Musicanus [on the lower Indus] and regards the 
absence of slavery as a xatopOwya: he finds, in fact, many other 
katorthomata in that region and describes it as especially well- 
ordered.” Among these other katorthémata or perfections (15, 
1, 34) are their common mess and simple diet in the presence of 
a natural abundance of food; their not using the gold and silver 
of their mines; their developing to a high point only medicine 
among the arts and sciences; and the fact that “they have no 
process at law except for murder and hybris, for it is not in one’s 
power to avoid suffering these, whereas the content of contracts 
is in the power of each man himself, so that he is required to 
endure it if anyone breaks faith with him, and also to consider 
carefully who should be trusted, and not to fill the city with law- 
suits.” Can it be an accident that we have here (a) several of 
the institutions of Zeno’s Republic, (b) one of his most im- 
portant technical terms, and (c) a distinction that lies at the 
basis of his ethical system, in his exact phraseology? Note that 
by calling these institutions katorthémata Onesicritus means 
both that they are a matter of principle, not of chance or of 
brute necessity, and that they are successfully maintained. 
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This is just what Zeno means; something that is rightly done, 
and done because it is judged right. 

There is one bit of evidence that is still more striking. In a 
lively satire on the Cynics (Death of Peregrine, 25, trans. Fow- 
ler), Lucian writes: “The Brahmans [here = gymnosophists] 
never jump straight into the fire: Onesicritus, Alexander’s pilot, 
saw Calanus burn himself, and according to him, when the pyre 
has been got ready, they stand quietly roasting (maporrmpevor) in 
front of it, and when they do get on top, there they sit, smoulder- 
ing away in a dignified manner, never budging an inch.” And 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 2, 20; SVF. 1, 241) tells us 
that “ Zeno said well of the Indians that he would rather see 
one Indian being slowly roasted (zaporrmpevov) than fill his 
head with the whole stock of arguments about the bearing of 
pain.” A comparison of the various accounts of the death of 
Calanus shows that Zeno’s saying can have been inspired only 
by that of Onesicritus. 

Onesicritus throughout represented Alexander as giving prac- 
tical effect to Diogenes’ ideal of world-citizenship, spreading 
among the most savage peoples the philosophic culture of the 
Greeks. (So Strabo, to whom we owe the bulk of the remains 
of Onesicritus, was later to write of the civilizing mission of 
Rome.) From the Caspian to the Indus, he seems to have 
exaggerated the disparity between the customs Alexander found 
and those he substituted for them, in order to magnify his 
achievement. But in the valley of the Indus there were 
peoples and communities whose culture, at least from the Cynic 
point of view, surpassed that of the Greeks. Here, instead of 
having Alexander work transformations, Onesicritus has him 
respect their customs, while they pay tribute to the enlighten- 
ment of the Great King. This is well illustrated in his longest 
surviving passage, relating his interview with the gymnosophists 
near Taxila in the upper Indus country.’” Recognizing in 


17 Strabo, 15, 1, 63-5. Like the American nudists who have taken the 
gymnosophists’ name, they were reluctant at first to impart their 
wisdom to interviewers who would not strip; especially when it must 
pass through the medium of three interpreters who except for the gift 
of tongues were as ignorant as the masses. That “was like expecting 
water to flow pure through mud.” (The Calanus mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph was one of these men, who was persuaded to 
accompany Alexander.) 
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reports of these ascetic Indian philosophers a close spiritual 
kinship with the Cynics, Alexander sent Onesicritus as his 
representative to pay them a visit. They gave him an account 
of their doctrines and practices and asked if any like them 
obtained among the Greeks. Onesicritus replied that they came 
to much the same thing as those of Pythagoras, Socrates, and his 
own master Diogenes; but it was clear to the gymnosophists that 
the Greeks were at best not as wholehearted as they might be 
in preferring nature to custom. However, they commended 
Alexander the King because, although busied with the govern- 
ment of so great an empire, he was desirous of wisdom. He 
was, in fact, the first philosopher in arms (év ézAas diA0codpoivra) 
that had come to their notice. And they, who were themselves 
advisers to the rulers of their country and had urged their king 
to welcome Alexander, thought there was nothing better in 
the world than that those should be wise who had it in their 
power to persuade the willing, and compel the unwilling, to 
practise self-control. 

This whole episode gives a favorable impression of our Cynic’s 
ability not only to tell a story but also to carry his point by 
indirection. For instance, (a) as in the case of the country of 
Musicanus, Cynic propaganda is made out of the life that is 
described; (b) by allowing the gymnosophists to out-dog the 
Cynics, Onesicritus undermines the invidious distinction between 
Greeks and Barbarians; and (c) most adroit of all, by allowing 
them to see in Alexander the Sage upon the throne, he parries 
the inevitable charge that he, a Cynic holding that only the Sage 
is the true king, cannot in good conscience be companion, 
representative, and panegyrist of Alexander.** 

We may now consider the question whether there was a 
continuing Cynic-Stoic tradition about Alexander, of which 
Onesicritus was the source. It would be possible to trace the 
history of several items individually. Here is an example. The 
only surviving fragment of Antisthenes’ books on Cyrus is 
preserved by Epictetus (4, 6, 20; cf. DL, 6, 3): “It is the lot 

18The Cynic character of the speeches put into the mouths of the 
gymnosophists was noted by Eduard Schwartz, Rhein. Mus., XL (1885), 
p. 239. My last point was made by Wilcken, SB. d. B. A. d. W., Philos.- 
hist. Kl., 1923, pp. 174 ff. See both writers for details I have passed 


over. Cf. also the réle of the gymnosophists in the Aethiopica of 
Heliodorus, Book X; also Philostratus, Life of Apollonius, VI, 6, 11. 
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of a king, O Cyrus, to do well, but to be ill spoken of.” The 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius wrote it down as a reminder to him- 
self (7, 36). Now Plutarch says (Alex. 41) that Alexander 
used to comfort himself with this saying when the complaints 
of his “companions” became more frequent; and also (40) 
that he would chide them gently, saying that the most royal 
thing was not luxury but toil (BacwWiKdratov 7d moveiv)—as 
Antisthenes (DL, 6, 2) had showed from the examples of 
Heracles and Cyrus that toil was a good thing. Alexander 
might have read Antisthenes for himself, but it is more likely 
that he got these things from Onesicritus; and perhaps just as 
likely that Onesicritus saved him the trouble of saying them by 
putting them into his mouth. From Onesicritus they pass, perhaps 
through Zeno or Persaeus, to Antigonos Gonatas, whose version, 
“ Our kingship is a noble servitude ” (Aelian, var. hist. 2, 20), 
is repeated by Seneca, who then proceeds to ring the changes 
on it (de clem. 1, 8, 1 ff.; cons. ad Polyb. 6,1 ff.). By that time 
it appears to have been common enough (cf. Tiberius ap. Suet., 
Tib. 24, 2), and Plutarch might have picked it up anywhere 
and applied it to Alexander; but it is more likely that he found 
this already done for him by Onesicritus. 

But it would be tedious to multiply instances of this kind. 
Instead, I shall examine a document at this end of the tradi- 
tion, show its connections with Onesicritus, and indicate some 
of the intervening links. For this purpose I choose Plutarch’s 
orations on “ Alexander — Fortune or Virtue?”, the chief 
authority for Dr. Tarn’s lecture. 


1. Plutarch cites Onesicritus six times, and refers to him 
once besides, in his Life of Alexander; always with respect, some- 
times with obvious partiality. Even in the case of the Queen 
of the Amazons story, about which Lysimachus twitted him, 
Plutarch remarks judiciously that our belief or disbelief will not 
affect our admiration of Alexander one way or the other. 

2. In the orations he cites Onesicritus only once (327d) ; 
but farther on (331e) he makes Alexander’s advancement of 
him to the post of chief pilot the climax of a series of benefac- 
tions to philosophers and the point of transition to Alexander’s 
admiration of Diogenes, for whom he could do nothing. 

3. It is clear that he is following Onesicritus in describing 
Alexander’s reform of the customs of the Sogdians and other 
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barbarian peoples, as a comparison of 328¢ with Strabo, 11, 11, 
3 will show; and I think his recurrent theme of the civilizing 
mission of Alexander, bringing all peoples under the sway of 
one law and custom, and that the best, derives at least ultimately 
from Onesicritus. (It may be noted that this, as applied to 
Rome, is one of the leading motives in Strabo, who compares 
her work in the West to that of Alexander in the Hast).?® 

4, At 329c, “compelling by force of arms those who would 
not submit to reason” sounds like a fusion of Onesicritus’s 
“philosopher in arms” and “ persuade the willing and compel 
the unwilling ” (p. 135 above). 

5. A comparison of 1, 4 (327e-328a) with chap. 8 of the 
Infe suggests that he is following Onesicritus in speaking of 
Homer as Alexander’s viaticum in both these passages and in 1, 
10 (331c). On the verse there quoted, “both a good king and 
a brave soldier,” and on a third epithet for Agamemnon, “ the 
shepherd of the people,” which Dio (or. 2, 6) has Alexander 
quote, see Xen., Mem. 3, 2 for the sort of Homeric exegesis 
which became traditional among the Cynics and Stoics. (Cf. 
SVF., Index nominum propriorum, s.v. Homerus. All this 
bears on the Stoic theory of kingship.) 

6. The only philosophers quoted with approval in these 
orations are Antisthenes (336a) and Crates (336c) the Cynics, 
and Zeno (329a) the Stoic. 

%. In illustrating Alexander’s virtues by his actions, he 
applies to him “ the Stoic dictum that the wise man exercises all 
the virtues in his every action, but that in any given action 
some one virtue is the ‘ protagonist,’ calling the rest to her side 
and pressing on with them to the goal” (332d). Thus the deeds 
for which he is honored were all done not only “ royally ” but 
“philosophically ” (332e-333a). Alexander is the Cynic-Stoic 
“sage upon the throne.” 

8. He will not, however, let this be taken to mean that Homer 
was merely his literary pastime and that his real viaticum was 
a traveling library of philosophical treatises. Alexander, great 
as was his debt to Aristotle, was a philosopher not in learning 


7°See esp. 1, 2, 1. Strabo in other passages noted by Capelle, Klio, 
XXV (1932), pp. 98 ff., follows the Stoic justification of Roman imperial- 
ism worked out by Panaetius and Posidonius on lines anticipated by 
Onesicritus. 
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and disputation but in action (328a, where the Loeb Classical 
Library injudiciously makes xatappovotpev interrogative) ; which 
brings us back again to Onesicritus and the tribute of the 
gymnosophists (p. 135 above). 

9. There was, however, one professor of philosophy among 
Alexander’s contemporaries who was worthy to be brought into 
comparison with the great “ philosopher in arms,” and that was 
Diogenes. Plutarch confronts the two in the climactic passage of 
the first oration (1, 10—331leff.) and puts into Alexander’s 
mouth an interpretation of his oft-repeated saying, “ If I were 
not Alexander, I would be Diogenes.” (That this interpretation 
is not original with Plutarch is made probable by the fact that 
he reproduces a very different one in Mor. 782ab). The sub- 
stance of it is that if he were not a philosopher in deeds, he 
would be one in doctrine after the Cynic pattern; for it is not 
his power or wealth or fortune that he prefers to the wisdom of 
the script and staff, but the grand design that they subserve of 
transcending the barriers of space and custom, fusing Barbarian 
and Greek to the last frontier, and making justice and peace 
prevail among all men. If it were not for this, he would imitate 
the needlessness and frugality of Diogenes. But he must be 
forgiven if he follows the example of Heracles in his own way. 
Sharing in the divine mission of Diogenes to “ change the stamp 
of the common currency,” he proposes to fulfill it by imposing a 
new face of Grecian civility upon the barbarian metal every- 
where. Moreover, there are reported to be in India certain holy 
men, practising an austere and “naked” philosophy, more 
frugal even than Diogenes, dispensing even with the scrip. 
“Through me, they shall come to know Diogenes, and Diogenes 
them.” (It is obvious at once, of course, that, of all the original 
accounts of Alexander, this fits only that by Onesicritus. ) 

10. After speaking of the central principle of Zeno’s Republic, 
that instead of being split up into many states and communities, 
with conflicting laws and customs, the race of men should be 
one fellowship living by the one law which is that of the cosmos, 
Plutarch adds that whereas Zeno did but write this as if in a 
philosopher’s dream, Alexander had already fitted out the 
doctrine with the deed Adyw 7d epyov wapécyev) .”° 


20 As Dr. Tarn puts it (145), “behind Zeno’s dream lay Alexander’s 
reality,” but his interpretation of this (n. 146) is quite mistaken. 
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Now of course Onesicritus could not have said this with 
reference to Zeno, but it is clear that he did say something like 
this with reference to Diogenes, whose Republic Zeno was follow- 
ing, “hanging on by the dog’s tail.” Had anyone before 
Plutarch made the connection between Alexander and Zeno? 
The answer to this question brings us back to Dr. Tarn, who 
rightly (n. 25) follows Schwartz in assigning this passage in 
Plutarch (1, 6 after the reference to Zeno, which Schwartz 
would include) to Eratosthenes, justifying the assignment by 
comparison with the parallel passage in Strabo (1, 4, 9) where 
Erastosthenes is expressly cited, and by Plutarch’s own citation of 
Eratosthenes farther on (330a) in the same general context. 
This famous scholar and scientist, whose credibility is so im- 
portant for Dr. Tarn’s purposes (129)—though Strabo ventures 
to question it on many a point (e.g. 1, 2, 2)—had studied at 
Athens in early youth under Zeno, in the latter’s last year or so; 
and he was just the Stoic (see p. 64 above) to make the con- 
nection. Moreover the close-knit structure of this section in 
Plutarch shows no such break as would justify Dr. Tarn in 
excluding the Zeno reference from what is to be assigned to 
Eratosthenes. JI follow Schwartz, therefore, in supposing the 
whole of 1, 6 to be from him. 

But Eratosthenes was merely following the lead of Onesicritus 
in this matter, and I shall now venture the final suggestion that 
his dissent from Aristotle’s advice to Alexander (pp. 65 f. above) 
is also from Onesicritus. I base this conjecture not merely on the 
context in Plutarch’s oration but also on that in the Life (8), 
where after stating on the authority of Onesicritus that Alex- 
ander slept with the “Iliad of the Casket” and his dagger 
lying together beneath his pillow, Plutarch goes on to say that, 
whereas Alexander at first loved Aristotle better than his own 
father, his love in time was cooled by suspicion and his atten- 
tions lost their eager solicitude. The cause of the estrangement 
was of course (a) that Aristotle had advised him to draw a 
sharp line between Greeks and Barbarians in his treatment of 
them; (b) that Alexander, though he followed the advice at 
first (Plut., Alex. 28), had later been constrained to reject it 
and pursue a policy of fusion; and (c) that Aristotle’s protégé 
Callisthenes, though previously an extravagant eulogist of 
Alexander, had stubbornly resisted this policy from its inception. 
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It would be strange, indeed, if Alexander did not have a passing 
suspicion at least that this resistance was inspired by Aristotle 
himself (cf. DL, 5,10). At any rate, Onesicritus, in justifying 
his summary disposal of Callisthenes, would find it natural to 
say, in effect, that Alexander had advanced from Aristotelianism 
to Cynicism; that for the “conventional” distinction between 
Greek and Barbarian he had substituted the “ natural ” distinc- 
tion between good and bad.” I believe, then, that behind the 
passage of Eratosthenes which Strabo and Plutarch quote, there 
lies the Cynic apologetic for Alexander’s execution of Cal- 
listhenes. And Eratosthenes may have heard Zeno say in his 
old age that his youthful Republic was only a dream of what 
Alexander had gone far toward making real. 

The execution of Callisthenes was to mark the parting of the 
ways in the Alexander tradition. His friend Theophrastus, 
who was to succeed Aristotle as head of the Peripatetic school, 
wrote a pamphlet called Callisthenes, or the Assay of Grief, 
lamenting his death and invoking to explain it the epigram of 
Chaeremon, “ Fortune, and not the counsels of Wisdom, rules 
the affairs of men” (Cic., Tusc. 5, 9, 25; cf. Plut., Mor. 9%c). 
Alexander, he said, though a youth of the finest mind and heart, 
became proud and cruel beyond all bounds when once he got 
the title of King (Cic., ad Att. 13, 28); when he was raised to 
the pinnacle of power and fortune, all the good counsels of his 
youth were overborne (Cic., T'usc. 3, 10, 21); his great fortune 
was his great misfortune—and also that of the independent 
Callisthenes, who ran afoul of his tyranny. Thus arose, as Dr. 
Tarn has remarked, the consistent Peripatetic tradition, still 
very much alive in Plutarch’s time, of Alexander as “a despot 
whose achievements were due to luck and who was ruined at the 
end by the excess of his own fortune” (CAH 6, 400).” 


21 It seems probable, in fact, that, without foolishly abusing Aristotle, 
Onesicritus represented his influence as an interlude in a life other- 
wise Cynic throughout; for he is the only plausible source for Plutarch’s 
anecdotes (5, 22, 25) about the lasting impression made upon Alexander 
by his austere preceptor Leonidas, who was responsible for the discipli- 
nary regimen of his boyhood, training him to be content with little and 
shielding him from the excessive attentions and luxuries that his family 
would have heaped upon him. 

22Qn Stroux’s theory of an adverse Stoic tradition about Alexander, 
see Appendix III. 
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Demetrius of Phalerum, pupil and friend of Theophrastus, 
liked to say (DL, 5, 82) that not only Plutus was blind but 
his guide Fortune as well; and he wrote a book On Fortune in 
which, “ wishing to give the world a distinct view of her muta- 
bility, he fixed on the period of Alexander”; a book in which 
Polybius (29, 21) was to find a prophecy of the downfall of 
Macedon a century and a half later. 

These Peripatetic tributes to Fortune were severely attacked 
by the Stoics. Zeno’s follower, Dionysius of Heraclea, later to 
bear the epithet “ Turncoat,” met Theophrastus’ essay On Grief 
with one On Apathy, reproaching him for his resentment of 
Alexander’s prosperity and for his approval of Chaeremon’s 
dictum (SVF. 1, 484— Cic., Tusc. 3, 9, 18 ff.; ef. 5, 9, 25, 
probably also from Dionysius). 

Assigning so large a réle to Fortune in the career of Alex- 
ander and in their philosophy of history generally, the Peri- 
patetics were largely chroniclers and antiquarians in the field of 
history. The Stoics, on the other hand, talked of Providence and 
the force of personal character more than of Fortune; insisted on 
the unity of history; and thought that the record of it should 
first of all be useful to statesmen and a guide in the conduct of 
life. The ideology of universal history was Stoic, and the Stoics 
assumed a sort of responsibility for its development. It is 
possible to trace the conversion of Polybius from the Peripatetic 
to the Stoic point of view, under the influence of Panaetius. 
Posidonius professed in the title of his histories to be continuing 
Polybius. Diodorus drew upon both and upon other sources, 
aiming at a great synthesis, but was unable to sustain the 
eloquence of his prospectus. Strabo reworked and continued 
Posidonius and also led up to Polybius. He included an ex- 
tended account of Alexander. Arrian wrote a full history of 
Alexander’s expedition, and added a still longer account of 
what happened After Alexander. Strabo, like Polybius and 
Diodorus, thought of Alexander and Rome as expanders not 
merely of their own empires but of that of the historian and 
geographer. The Stoic conception of world-history was best 
expressed by Diodorus: 

However they may be divided by time and space, all men belong to 


the common human family; and the universal historian who aims at 
bringing them all under a common view is a sort of minister of divine 
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providence. For just as providence orders alike the stars and the 
natures of men, throughout the cycles of time, allotting to each its 
proper part; so likewise the universal historian records the transactions 
of the inhabited world as if it were a single community, and passes the 
works of Providence through the grand audit of his clearing house.?* 


These universal historians, like Eratosthenes before them, 
made common cause against the Peripatetic conception of 
Alexander.** In this I think they were all following Onesicritus, 
whose book was among other things a protest against the Cal- 
listhenes of Theophrastus. The tradition originated by Onesi- 
critus swings full circle in the last of these historians, Arrian. 
His master Epictetus, more than any Stoic after Zeno, was an 
admirer of Diogenes the master of Onesicritus, Like Onesicritus, 
Arrian wrote in conscious emulation of Xenophon, whose 
Memoirs of Socrates he matched with his Discourses of Epic- 
tetus; the Anabasis of Cyrus with his Anabasis of Alexander; 
and so on through almost the whole series of his writings. He 
will not court credit for his Alerander, he says, by parading his 
own name and lineage or the offices he has held among his 
countrymen; rather will he set down that “this history is— 
and was from my youth—my country, family and offices ” (1, 
12, 5); a claim perhaps supported by the fact that Epictetus 
(2, 17, 35) twits an unnamed hearer for pluming himself on a 
gift for writing in the style of Xenophon. But Arrian learned 
from Epictetus a sobriety of judgment and a respect for common 
fact that turned him (as to a less extent it had Strabo) against 
the vein of romance in Onesicritus and into the camp of “ official 
history ” which would have been equally suspect to a more 
critical mind. Like Eratosthenes he thinks the labors of Heracles 
have been spun out to provide background for those of Alex- 
ander; he doubts, for instance, that the rock Aornos which 


281, 1, 3; ef. 1, 3, 6. I have borrowed from the renderings of this 
passage by Bury and Toynbee. For Polybius and Stoicism, see R. v. 
Scala, Die Studien des Polybios, 1890. For Diodorus see Georg Busolt, 
“Diodors Verhiltnis zum Stoicismus,” Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie 
und Paedagogik, CXXXIX (1889), pp. 297-315. 

24 Polyb., 8, 12; Diod., 17, 1, 3 (cf. an even more emphatic statement 
about Philip in 16, 1, 6) ; Arrian, 7, 28-30. Strabo’s history of Alexander 
has been lost, but we can be sure of its character from such passages in 
his Geography as that from Onesicritus which I have summarized on 
pp. 134 f. above. 
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Alexander captured had been assailed in vain by Heracles. But 
after all subtractions “for the sake of his veracity,” it is still 
the Cynic-Stoic portrait of Alexander that emerges from his 
book. 

Plutarch’s protest is much more passionate and rhetorical 
than any of these, but he draws upon the arsenals of this 
tradition, in which the heroic virtues of Heracles and Alexander 
hagiography were superior to the slings and arrows of fortune, 
and Stoic cosmopolitanism was read into Macedonian imperial- 
ism. He was no Stoic, but he was never unready to write like 
one when his theme required; and since he had in the ora- 
tions no scientific face to save, Onesicritus reappears in him 
unqualified. 


CoNCLUSION. 


My position throughout this paper has been that Dr. Tarn 
was right in his former accounts of the relation between Alex- 
ander and the Stoics, and that he is wrong in the Academy 
lecture. 

The lecture tacitly assumes the exhaustiveness and mutual 
exclusiveness of three views concerning Alexander, which may 


be formulated as follows: (a) He held the ideas attributed to 
him, and he was the first to hold them. (b) He held them, but 
they were not original with him; he took them over from the 
Sophists and Cynics. (c) He did not hold them at all; the 
attribution is an anachronism, a projection backwards into his 
mind of the results of Stoic reflection on the implications of his 


career. 
Originality is not so simple as this. The tradition does not 
claim originality for Alexander’s ideas, and furthermore it is 
much clearer about his aims than about his ideas. The ideas 
attributed to him, considered apart from his aims, were not so 
different from those of the Cynics and Sophists before him as 
Dr. Tarn would have us believe.2> We need not on that account 


2° Here are two samples of his treatment of the evidence. (1) For 
the sophists (n. 6): “The oft-quoted remark of the sophist Hippias 
(Plato, Protagoras, 337c) that ‘we are all kin and fellow-citizens’ 
means only, as the context shows, the little company of Athenian [sic!] 
citizens gathered round the table, to whom it was addressed.” But 
Plato says there was “a great inroad of Sophists” (314c) with their 


e 
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suppose that his aims were inspired by the Sophists and Cynics. 
He turned from Aristotle and Isocrates to the Cynics in part 
because the ideas of the latter made more reasonable to him what 
he found himself wanting to do and be. But those ideas, ap- 
propriated to himself, given a positive content by his career, and 
adapted to its interpretation by Onesicritus, suffered a change 
toward the less negative forms they later assumed in Stoicism., 
The difference between Cynicism and Stoicism is a difference due 
as much to Alexander as to the fact that Zeno studied under 
Polemo and others besides Crates. Indeed, it may well have 
been the need for a view of the world with room for Alexander 
that drove Zeno on to Polemo and to the study of Heraclitus. 
If so, it was the Cynic and not the Peripatetic portrait of Alex- 
ander that made the need felt. The profounder philosophy that 
met it would also retouch the portrait. The Alexander Dr. 
Tarn so much admires is really the Alexander of this Cynic- 
Stoic portrait, and the lecture is the mark of his ingratitude. 

The quest of the historical Alexander, if the seeker be not 
simple-minded, is more likely to end in a philosophy of history 
than in the illusion that he has found what he sought. 


APPENDIX I 


Some Notes on “The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship,” by 
Professor Erwin R. Goodenough, in Yale Classical Studies I (1928), 
pp. 55-102. 


This important study, which has been widely praised and of which 
I have seen no adverse criticism, reconstructs what the author thinks 
will “ prove to have been the official political philosophy of the Hellenis- 
tic age” (102) from the following fragments in Stobaeus, all ascribed 


disciples, “ of whom the greater part appeared to be foreigners ” (315a), 
and he represents Hippias as saying to them: “Gentlemen assembled, 
I take it that we are all by nature, though not by convention, friends 
and kinsmen and fellow-citizens; for by nature like is akin to like, but 
convention, the tyrant of men, compels us to do many things that run 
counter to nature.” (2) And for the Cynics (125): “ When Diogenes 
called himself a cosmopolite ... what he meant was, not that he was 
a citizen of some imaginary world-state—a thing he never thought 
about—but that he was not a citizen of any Greek city; it was pure 
negation ” (italics mine). But Diogenes wrote a Republic (DL, 6, 80; 
ef. SVF. 1, 590) after which Zeno’s was presumably modeled, and said 
“the only right state was that of the world” (riv év xdouw, DL, 6, 72). 
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to Pythagoreans. (The material has long been familiar to students of 
philosophy, but not hitherto regarded as a secure foundation for any 
large construction; see, e. g., Lewis Campbell, Sophistes and Politicus of 
Plato, 1867, Intro. to the Statesman, pp. xxvff. All of it, along with 
much more, was translated by Thomas Taylor in 1822 in a volume 
called Political Fragments of Archytas ... and other Ancient Pytha- 
goreans, preserved by Stobaeus; and also, Ethical Fragments of 
Hierocles. Taylor’s translation’ is not impeccable, and he made the 
mistake, natural enough in his day, of identifying Hierocles the Stoic 
with Hierocles the Pythagorean. But he did not make the mistake of 
omitting the evidence which would suggest that the characteristic 
Pythagorean political theory remained that of the mixed constitution.) 


1. Stob., 4, 1, 132, 135-8; 4, 5, 61, ascribed to Archytas of Tarentum 
(fl. 3757) On Law and Justice. Delatte thought the ascription genuine; 
Theiler thought they derived from the Platonic and Aristotelian tradi- 
tion shortly before the time of Posidonius; Goodenough inclines to agree 
with Theiler. In any case: (a) the fragments are concerned with the 
place of law in society, and the passing reference to kingship is inci- 
dental to this, and was ignored by Delatte; and (b) though the notion 
of the king as animate law appears, law is primary; and a ruler is a 
king rather than tyrant only in case he is animate law, i.e. rules 
according to law. Though the relation between the king on the one 
hand and the written and unwritten laws on the other is not clear, the 
thought is completely Greek as far as it goes, and Goodenough’s guess 
that “the conception of the true king as one who rules according to the 
law or laws may well have been Persian in origin” (n. 19) is not made 
plausible by Darius’s boast that he did so. 


2 Stob., 4, 7, 61-2, ascribed to Diotogenes (of whom nothing is 
known) On Kingship. Goodenough thinks these fragments are Hellenis- 
tic (they contain a rationalization of royal avarice! pp. 70ff.), but 
does not attempt to date them. Tarn is less cautious: “ Diotogenes 
was contemporary with Demetrius the Besieger” (p. 8). Evidence 
(n. 33): Demetrius was notorious for such and such qualities which 
Diotogenes says the king must have, and also for such and such other 
qualities which Diotogenes says the king must not have. In these 
rather incoherent fragments the king again differs from the non-king 
by being animate law; but in virtue of his being so he is to his kingdom 
what God is to the universe, a harmonizer and benefactor; in fact, he 
is a god among men;‘and (let him look the part!) divine virtue will 
pass through him to his subjects when they but behold him. A moder- 
ately clever Greek could have contrived all this at any time; and a 
moderately intelligent one could have given it a certain dignity (even 
the justification of avarice; for Plutarch, Mor. 333b, could say regarding 
Xenocrates’s refusal of a gift from Alexander: “ Xenocrates, because 
of philosophy, had no need of wealth; Alexander, because of philosophy, 
needed wealth that he might be generous to men like Xenocrates ”). 


3. Stob., 4, 7, 64-6, ascribed to Ecphantus (contemporary of Archy- 
2 


t 

t 
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tas) On Kingship: Pseudepigraphic, for Ecphantus wrote Attic and 
these are Doric. Goodenough thinks them Hellenistic. Text corrupt. 
Less emphasis on law and more on friendship, communion, concord, 
harmony (cf. Love in Zeno’s Republic). “ He who rules in accordance 
with virtue is called, and is, a king; having the same friendship and 
communion with his subjects as God has with the universe and the 
things in it” (p. 84). There are other tags of a Cynic-Stoic stamp, 
like imitating the self-sufficiency of God and being a vehicle for the 
divine “spermatic logos.” At one point there is a striking bit of sun 
symbolism: the true king “is tried and proved by the dazzling light 
of royalty, as the eagle, mightiest of winged creatures, is tested by 
looking straight at the sun” (p. 77). This sets Professor Goodenough 
off on a search for Light from the East. But the sun shines and there 
are eagles and kings in Greece, too; and all the light he succeeds in 
focusing on the specific point (including the first-century coins of 
Tigranes) is Greek. 

Really we know nothing whatever about the authorship or date of 
any of these fragments, or of the others ascribed by Stobaeus to 
Pythagoreans (e.g. the pseudo-Hippodamus and other pseudo-Pytha- 
gorean fragments used by Goodenough in his more recent By Light, 
Tight). If they bore the names of third-rate or unknown Stoics, we 
should be none the wiser. Professor Goodenough thinks that the problem 
of the Hellenistic philosophy of kingship “has been very much con- 
fused by the generalizations of Kaerst ... the bulk of his evidence is 
very late” (p. 58). The bulk of his own evidence is in a much worse 
case than that; but even if it could be proved (as it cannot) to be 
early Hellenistic, the difference between the philosophy to be recon- 
structed from it and that which Kaerst derived from his much better 
authenticated evidence is not fundamental; nor is it possible to prove 
that, so far as it was different, it was any more Official than Kaerst’s. 
The two Stoic doctrines on which the latter believed the official phi- 
losophy to be based, (1) “the right of the man who is superior in 
virtue to rule over his fellows,” and (2) “the value of a world mon- 
archy to correspond to the cosmic rulership of Zeus or of the Stoic 
natural law” (as Goodenough states them on p. 58), are the real 
substance of Goodenough’s fragments too. Campbell remarked in 1867 
on the ideal they crudely set forth “resembling perhaps suspiciously in 
some features the Stoical wise man”; and Goodenough admits a first 
impression of Stoicism at many points and a last impression at one. 
In the other cases he is careful to show that what sounds Stoic often is 
not, and that what is so is also Platonic; but (a) not everything in 
the dialogues is ipso facto Platonic; some of it is mock-Cynic (= paleo- 
Stoic); (b) there is a difference between Platonic intimations and 
Stoic dogmas; and (c) this is anyhow a double-edged weapon; for, by 
the same token, apparent Pythagoreanisms and Orientalisms are also 
Platonisms; and what, indeed, is not? The Pythagorean myth in the 
histories of ancient philosophy is a close runner-up to the Posidonius 
myth and the myth of the Semitic origin of Stoicism. 
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I should like now to illustrate the reasoning by which Goodenough 
attempts to establish Oriental origins for the ideas in these fragments. 
His most striking parallels from other Greek literature are from Plato’s 
Statesman, Aristotle’s Politics (both noted by Campbell), and Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropaedia. But: 

(1) He uncritically derives a “ Persian tradition” (bottom p. 89 
and elsewhere) from what Xenophon puts into the mouth of Cyrus. 
Montesquieu’s Persian Letters would serve the purpose almost as well. 
Even if the Cyropaedia were sober history, it could not be used as Good- 
enough uses it. For instance: The notion of the king as animate law 
is Persian in origin and “was known to the world outside as Persian 
teaching ”; for “ Xenophon has described the Persian king as personally 
law, law which watched his subjects” (p. 85). But what Xenophon 
says (8, 1, 22) is that this was Cyrus’ (not the Persians’) idea of a 
good (not a Persian) ruler. One might more plausibly construct a 
Spartan than a Persian tradition from Xenophon; but he is still better 
evidence for what his friend Antisthenes and later Cynics and Stoics 
thought. 

(2) He goes rather far afield to find an explanation of Aristotle’s 
absolute king, above the law of the land, a god among men (Pol. 1284a), 
and of his view of the advantage of kingship for a people that can 
produce a line of such men, or even a single specimen (1288a). He 
thinks (p. 63) that Aristotle must have had in mind “a people who 
actually claimed to be ruled by such supermen,” and with the help of 
Xenophon as above, he finds this people in Persia. But the reference 
to the fable of Antisthenes in the first passage should have suggested to 
him that Aristotle (like Plato in the parallel passage in the Statesman) 
is thinking, a bit ironically, of the claims of the Cynic sage, the only 
true king, to be superior to law in the ordinary sense. For the sake of 
completeness, Aristotle is willing to entertain ideal or theoretical 
possibilities. As for the other passage, Aristotle himself tells us whom 
he had in mind, when he says (1332b) that actual kings “have no 
marked superiority over their subjects, such as Scylax affirms to be 
found among [not the Persians but] the Indians.” 


(3) He is “haunted by the feeling” (p. 87) that the coincidences 
between Pseudo-Ecphantus and Plato are due to the fact that the 
former was “looking steadily eastward” and the latter “ furtively 
doing the same thing.” The king as the good shepherd of his people, 
an idea to be found in both, “was definitely connected with Persia by 
Xenophon” (1, 1, 2). But (a) Xenophon makes no such connection, 
definite or indefinite; (b) “the shepherd of the people” was a stock 
epithet for Greek kings as early as Homer; (c) Xenophon knew it as 
such, for he has Socrates (Mem. 3, 2) derive a philosophy of kingship 
from this and other Homeric epithets for Agamemnon; (d) this phi- 
losophy, elaborated by Cynics and Stoics, passed into the Hellenistic 
tradition in association with Homer, not Persia; and we find writers 
as late as Dio (or. 2, 6; cf. 4, 42-5) commending the Iliad and 
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Odyssey as the proper study for him who would be “ what Homer calls 
a ‘shepherd of the people.’ ” (Goodenough has a similar line of reason- 
ing about the king (i.e. queen) bee figure, which is equally Greek and 
likewise Stoic in its later elaboration; cf. Sen., de clem. 1, 19; Dio, 
or. 4, 60-4.) 

I pass to the evidence that this conception (of the king as animate 
law, vicegerent and imitator of God, harmonizer and benefactor of his 
country) was known and accepted in the Hellenistic age. This evidence 
consists of rough parallels in the pseudo-Aristotelian “ Letter to Alex- 
ander ” which introduces the anonymous Rhetorica ad Alexandrum; a 
very dubious passage in 3 Maccabees 6, 24; scattered passages in 
Justin (not the martyr, but the much later unknown writer who pro- 
fesses to excerpt Pompeius Trogus); a long fragment from Musonius 
the Stoic Why Kings must be Philosophers (the king must be “ what 
the ancients call animate law’’) ; and Plutarch’s fragment To an Un- 
learned Prince. All his evidence, therefore, is either late or doubtful 
or both. The best of it is the Musonius fragment, which has implica- 
tions embarrassing to his view of the Stoic réle in all this. And if the 
Plutarch fragment “ presupposes the Diotogenes-Ecphantus philosophy ” 
(p. 97), it presupposes a decidedly Stoic version of it, in which 
Oriental kings are short on animate law, and in which Chrysippus’ 
exegesis of Pindar is followed (780c, cf. SVF. 3, 314). 

Lastly, the rather sorry evidence that it was “ the official philosophy 
of state as well” (p. 98) is the frequency of the royal titles Savior, 
Epiphanes, Benefactor, The first and third are common pre-Hellenistic 
epithets. The second, as Professor Goodenough admits, does not occur 
until the second century, but “the philosophy of royalty which lies 
behind the word may, and normally would, be centuries older than its 
use asa title”! (n. 136). For the latest review of the evidence in papyri 
and inscriptions, see Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, XII, 1936, pp. 1-26. 

Though I dissent from Professor Goodenough’s conclusions, I gladly 
acknowledge the service he has done in retranslating and interpreting 
some very obscure and difficult material not considered by Kaerst. What 
emerges from it deserves a footnote in the next edition of the Geschichte 
des Hellenismus to this general effect: ‘“ ‘The philosophy of kingship’ 
exists on various levels from serious political theory down to paid 
propaganda and ruler-cult cant. In the Hellenistic age, as between 
responsible thinkers and conscientious kings, it was, as I have described 
it, Stoic in substance. If one reads Professor Goodenough’s fragments 
as further variations on the theme of the true king vs. the usurper or 
tyrant, he will see that they come to much the same thing, but on a 
lower level of thought and expression, and with a different emphasis. 
What he reconstructs from them is not an alternative theory to that of 
the Cynics and Stoics but a variant containing some additional elements 
of a quasi-philosophic sort, expressed in language approximating to that 
of the ruler cult. These added elements, like the ruler cult itself, are 
echt griechisch; doubtful Oriental parallels prove nothing as to origins 
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or influences. It is possible, however, that Professor Goodenough’s dis- 
satisfaction with my account arises partly from the fact that I have 
always thought more of Macedon and Greece, and he of Greek Egypt 
and Syria. As between Hellenistic thought on Greek soil and that 
same thought on Oriental soil, there may have been differences. These 
differences would tend to disappear on the higher levels and to become 
exaggerated on the lower levels. This is a matter on which we have as 
yet too little evidence for judgment. In the meantime Professor Good- 
enough would render a great service by tracing more fully the history 
of the idea of the king as animate law within Greek literature, for 
which purpose it may be necessary to forget the phrase, as he has done 
in his search for Oriental parallels both here and in his ‘ Kingship in 
Early Israel,’ Journal of Biblical Literature, XLVIII (1929), pp. 


169-205.” 


APPENDIX II 
The Stoic Oikeidsis Doctrine, 


There is no adequate account of this in English; Zeller, Stoics etc., 
pp. 213 ff., Arnold, Roman Stoicism, pp. 303 f., 307, and Hicks, Stoic 
and Epicurean, pp. 78 ff., miss the main points. The best brief account 
is in Ueberweg-Praechter, Vol. I (ed. 12 [1926]), pp. 430 f.; for Hierocles 
in particular cf. p. 499, bibliography p. 164*; and add R. Philippson, 
“Hierokles der Stoiker,’ Rheinisches Museum, LXXXII (1933), pp. 
97-114, and Paul Shorey, “ Plato and the Stoic Oikeiosis in the Berlin 
Theaetetus Commentary,” Classical Philology, XXIV (1929), pp. 409 f. 

The Stoic technical term olxelwors (cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones s.v.) is 
untranslatable; for it and the related adjective and verb Cicero and 
Seneca use conciliatio, commendatio and their cognates, and for its 
opposite ddAdorpliwois, alienatio; probably the best that can be done in 
English is endearment (dear, endear). (Shorey suggests Giddings’ 
“consciousness of kind and kindness,” but this is awkward and misses 
the dynamic element in the Stoic concept, for which the nearest modern 
equivalent is Spinoza’s conatus sese conservandi. ) 

Every creature is from birth endeared by nature to itself and to its 
own constitution (body and soul, their parts and functions). This 
(and not, as the Epicureans say, pleasure) is the first impulse (mpwrn 
épun) and the first endearment (mpw&rn olxeiwors) and its object is the 
first thing according to nature (mparov xara giow). But in the case 
of human beings, endearment extends itself gradually to parents and 
other relatives, friends, neighbors, fellow-countrymen, and finally to 
the whole human race. At each stage of the development, the oikeidsis 
leads naturally to actions appropriate (kxa@jxovra, “duties”) to the 
relations (oxéoes, Epictetus calls them) involved. The developmental 
series therefore provides a convenient scheme for the discussion of 
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duties, which seems to have been used more or less by Panaetius and 
Epictetus, and to have provided the skeleton for the paraenetic part of 
Hierocles’ Manual of Ethics, from which the excerpts in Stobaeus were 
taken. 

But the oikeidsis not only spreads, it also deepens; that is, it becomes 
rational; 7° what was at first a matter of impulse becomes a matter of 
principle. Perfectly rational actions (xarop#wuara) are perfectly moral 
or virtuous; they exemplify all the virtues, but their virtuous character 
can be seen most readily by regarding them as exemplifications of 
Justice, the virtue (dperj) par excellence. Only the ideal wise man ig 
capable of katorthémata; in ordinary mortals the strength of the 
oikeidsis is likely to be in inverse proportion to the remoteness of the 
relationship; but in the sage all the concentric circles of oikeidsis have 
been fused into one. He is a full citizen of the universal commonwealth 
of gods and men, in which every man is as dear to him as he is to 
himself. His every action is determined “by reference to the whole” 
and is so performed as to assign “to every man his own.” Thus is 
justice derived from oikeidsis, and so to live is the final aim (réAos) of 
the moral life. “ Moral progress” (mpoxorn) is the name for the process 
of development from the first oikeidsis to the last or telos. 

The points most controverted were the first and last terms of this 
ideal or standard evolutionary series, and therefore many of the 
surviving fragments seem to be concerned only with the first oikeidsis 
or with the telos; but the whole scheme is always involved. The Epi- 
curean answer to both was pleasure. The other schools agreed with the 
Stoics about the first oikeidsis, but disagreed about the content of the 
telos, though not about the general formula “ life according to nature.” 
The Academy also questioned the derivation of justice from oikeidsis; on 
this point the reader may be referred to Shorey’s article, which says 
about all there is to say. 


APPENDIX III 


Some notes on Johannes Stroux, “ Die stoische Beurteilung Alexanders 
des Grossen,” Philologus LXXXVIII (1933), pp. 222-40 (cf. n. 
22 above). 

Stroux argues that, alongside the adverse Peripatetic tradition of 
Alexander as corrupted by power, there was an adverse Stoic tradition 
of him as spoiled by false education in youth. The evidence is Quin- 
tilian, 1, 1, 9 (= SVF. 3, 2, 51) and several passages from other authors 
construed in its light. 


26 The oikeidsis doctrine is in fact the foundation of the Stoic theory 
of knowledge, as well as of its psychology and ethics. No one has 
worked this out as yet, but it is recognized by Elorduy, Die Sozial- 
philosophie der Stoa (Philologus, Supplementband XXVIII, Heft 3, 
1936), p. 39. (Reviewed above, p. 101.) 
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Cynics and Stoics, like members of other schools, were not all or 
always concerned with Alexander’s réle in history. As moral psychol- 
ogists they picked up the floating anecdotes about him and distributed 
them into the pigeon-holes of casuistry, to be withdrawn as needed, 
without regard to their consistency with one another or with any 
reasoned view of Alexander in the round. 

In the theory of education, for instance, the tutors of Alexander 
would be responsible for his later faults and virtues, and the Stoic 
Diogenes of Babylon seems to have started something by using Leonidas 
as a horrible example. But we must beware of inferring from such 
reprobation of particular faults to a general judgment of tutor or 
pupil, and still more of inferring from reprobation by a single philo- 
sopher to a judgment by the school to which he belonged. Stroux’s 
otherwise excellent study errs in both these respects. A consistent 
Stoic judgment in his sense cannot be made out. 

For instance, Seneca, de ira 3, 17, 1 and Cicero, ad Att. 13, 28, 3 have 
fundamentally the same meaning; not, as Stroux maintains, two mean- 
ings, the one Stoic and the other Peripatetic. Seneca’s reproach of 
Alexander implies none of Aristotle; and though here and elsewhere he 
finds much to condemn in Alexander (with an eye to Nero’s Alexander- 
complex), he can also praise him, as in this same tract (2, 23, 2f.) 
and in ep. 59, 12f.; and he can even use his imperialism to illustrate 
the claims of philosophy. 

Cicero, de off. 1, 26, 90, again, is probably less reliable evidence than 
Polybius (e.g. 5, 10; 8, 12; and 38, 4) for what Panaetius and Posi- 
donius thought. Stroux himself (p. 235 21, 24), moreover, acknowledges 
that the point here is a comparison between Philip and Alexander in 
a particular respect. We are not justified in concluding to any absolute 
judgment of either on the part of Panaetius. (I think, by the way, 
that Stroux’s emendation tumidissimus for turpissimus is sound.) 


M. H. Fiscou. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


THE ATHENIAN ASSESSMENT DECREE. 


In the American Journal of Philology of last year Wade-Gery 
and I made a study of the relation between Kleon’s campaign 
to Pylos and the tribute assessment of 425 B. C.t_ It was im- 
possible at that time to take cognizance of Nesselhauf’s review 
of The Athenian Assessment of 425 B. C. which appeared in 
Gnomon, XII (1936), pp. 296-301. Nesselhauf elaborates a 
view held by Kolbe and published in the Historische Zeitschrift, 
CLIII, pp. 568-569, that the decree of assessment was passed in 
the prytany of Oineis (IV) and that this name should be restored 
in lines 3 and 34 of the inscription (J. G., I*?, 63). He further 
associates the military expedition of the decree (line 34) not 
with Kleon’s return from Pylos but with the departure of 
Demosthenes from Athens early in the fourth prytany of the 
year (J. G., I?, 324, lines 18-19). 

The chronological difficulty of this interpretation is made 
clear in the text of the assessment decree itself, for the pro- 
bouleuma of the Council concerning the tribute was first sched- 
uled to be brought before the Demos when the prytany of Oineis 
was nearing its end,” while the payment of money for Demos- 
thenes was made on the third day from its beginning.* Specifi- 
cally, action on the tribute assessment in the ekklesia was planned 
for a date on or near Prytany IV, 36 (if Nesselhauf’s restora- 
tions are given their logical consequences) and Demosthenes left 
Athens soon after Prytany IV, 3. Although Nesselhauf says 
that in line 34 “es ist zweifellos ére[dav aria he| zu 
erganzen,” with reference to Demosthenes, he must reckon with 
a delay of more than a month after the time when Demosthenes 
received his money and before his departure from Athens, or 
make the equally difficult assumption that the date within Oineis 
envisaged in the decree fell at the very beginning of the prytany 
—an interpretation which the text of the inscription does not 
allow. 

The wish to see any connection between the assessment decree 


1A.J.P., LVII (1936), pp. 377-394. 
24.J.P., LVII (1936), p. 387. 
87.@., I?, 324, line 19. 
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and Demosthenes’ departure from Athens probably could not 
have arisen without first a belief that the name Oineis belonged 
in both line 3 and line 34 of the decree. This involves not only 
the historical inconsistency noted above but a serious technical 
difficulty as well. In order to make the restoration in line 3 
possible Nesselhauf moves fragment 2 of I. G. I?, 63 one letter 
space to the left from the position to which West and I have 
assigned it. This is a backward step in the interpretation of 
the document which could have been avoided had Nesselhauf 
been familiar with the stones. We are in agreement that the 
position of fragment 2 should be determined by the line of 
cleavage along its right edge and along the right edge of frag- 
ment 7 and the left edge of fragments 8 and 9. This is one of 
the considerations which led me to give to the fragment the 
position which I still consider correct and which is shown in 
the photograph on page 32 of The Athenian Assessment of 425 
B.C. Nesselhauf has ignored (or does not credit) our explicit 
statement (op. cit., p. 31) about the continuity of the fracture 
as shown in the photograph, but he has made no observation of 
the stones themselves. It is true that the fragments are now 
embedded in plaster (mea culpa),* but it would be a matter of 
only a few moments’ work to remove sufficient plaster to observe 
the lateral surface of the fragments in question, and I suggest 
this control for anyone who feels that the photograph does not 
tell its story without ambiguity or who wants to verify my own 
observations made in 1933. Nesselhauf has given to fragment 2 
a position which creates in the fractured surface the very 
“ Zickzacklinie ” which we both seek to avoid.° 

His position for the fragment also disturbs the orderly ar- 
rangement of the letters in the superscription, though he con- 
siders this unimportant. It should be noted, however, that the 
only letter out of place in the prescript is that which lies on 
fragment 2 in Nesselhauf’s rearrangement. The omicron of 
the superscription on fragment 3 is fixed by the position of 
fragment 3 itself, which cannot be moved to the left without 


4The museum authorities permitted the removal of the fragments 
from Lolling’s reconstruction on condition that they be built into a new 
stele when the study was completed. 

5 The argument from Pittakys’ readings of the lost fragment 6 prove 
nothing. It is obviously impossible now to know how the edges of this 
small piece were broken. 
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conflict with fragment 8 or to the right without rendering im- 
possible any restoration at the end of line 5. Nesselhauf doubts 
the position of fragment 3 (op. cit., p. 297), but the reasons for 
its place as now given in The Athenian Assessment are set forth 
there on page 31 and, so far as the conflict with fragment 8 is 
concerned, go back to determinations made by Koehler more 
than sixty-five years ago. This same rigid relationship of frag- 
ments 2 and 8 leaves an intervening space in line 5 which can be 
supplemented only by the restoration @paixey dvo and 
makes possible also an appropriate mention of the Ionic-Karic 
district at the beginning of the line.. An insurmountable diffi- 
culty which Nesselhauf encounters with his position for frag- 
ment 2 is that he has no way of restoring in the text the names 
of the geographical districts of the empire—and he does not 
attempt to do so, though he admits that the districts were here 
named. Farts of two of the names appear on the stone. That 
the words [éx’ ‘Toviavy xai Kapiav].must be supplied where Nessel- 
hauf.expects mention of Ionia only is a matter of spatial neces- 
sity. After all, Ionia and Karia did form one district of the 
empire in 425 and there is no formal reason why they should 
not be named together in the text of the decree. 

On the function of the taxra I believe that we are in sub- 
stantial agreement. Their very name implies that they made the 
provisional assessment. But that they made any extensive re- 
search into the economic resources of the various cities of the 
empire in 425 is doubtful. There was not time. Actually they 
could have done little more at first than draw up a list of the 
cities with proposed amounts of tribute, and the restoration 
which West and I have given for line 9 implies just this. It 
may have been considered that when the provisional list was 
made a raéis had been effected. It is not essential, therefore, 
that the aorist indicative érdy6e of line 56 should refer to a date 
later than Prytany III.® 

Of course, the correct position of fragment 2 makes the 
restoration of the name Oineis in line 3 impossible and leaves 
Nesselhauf’s objective criticism of the first eleven lines without 
foundation. The sequence of prytanies within the year has been 


* Even if the reference in line 56 was to the final rééis by the Council 
it would still be possible to date the second decree in the fourth prytany. 
See A. J.P., LVII (1936), pp. 389-390. 
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fully discussed in A. J. P., LVII (1936), pp. 377-394, and refer- 
ence is here made to the historical interpretation there given. 
Some subjective criticisms should perhaps be clarified. 


(1) Nesselhauf draws the conclusion that fragment 4 is not 
correctly placed from the mention of [vouo]éra: in line 16. In 
the absence of any suggestion for a more suitable position for 
fragment 4, one may still be inclined to think that we know 
too little about constitutional details of the fifth century to 
deny the possibility of the restoration.’ The fragment as now 
placed gives continuous readings covering parts of nine lines of 
text, and stronger arguments than an objection to the voyobéra 
seem to me necessary to displace it. 

(2) Nesselhauf says that the restoration [év ro] xowd. h[ex- 
dores of line 6 is “ unmédglich,” because xowdy and 
mous mean the same thing. This is not necessarily true, and the 
text of Thucydides may be cited as evidence for the distinction 
here implied. When Themistokles was delaying his negotiations 
at Sparta after the Persian wars until the Athenians could re- 
build their walls he was constantly asked by those in authority 
why he did not come émi 7d xowdv. The word (Liddell and 
Scott, s.v.) may mean the “ government” or “ public authori- 
ties,’ and so be quite different from the geographical adds. 
Themistokles, for example, was continuously in the més of 
Sparta but he avoided an appearance before its xowdv (Thue. I, 
90,5). A distinction of meaning such as is implicit in Thucydi- 
des ought not to be claimed as impossible in an Athenian decree 
of 425 B.C. 

(3) Nesselhauf deduces that the word [ap]xov is not a good 
restoration for line 13 from the fact that Pittakys recorded only 
final OI. The strokes are lost and beyond our control, but they 
were on the edge of the stone and may have belonged to ON just 
as well as to OI. No one now can make an exclusive decision 
from Pittakys’ copy. Recently Oliver has given valuable con- 
firmation for the association of archon and polemarch in cases 
involving tribute assessment by his new interpretation of I. G., 
22.° 

™See A.J. P., LVI (1935), p. 323. 

*A correct statement of Pittakys’ reading is given in The Athenian 
Assessment of 425 B.C., p. 10. 


°Trans. Amer. Phil. Ass., LXVI (1935), pp. 177-198, especially pp. 
191-194, 
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(4) Nesselhauf is undoubtedly right when he objects to the 
phrase [xa@dzep rés reAevtlaias dpxés in lines 17-18.1° He 
offers no positive suggestion, but I believe that a return to the 
sense of Hiller’s reading with the words [ézi rés véas Kal tés 
mad |auas apxés would be a step in the right direction. It was 
this suggestion that West and I proposed in the copy of the 
decree published by Tod in his Greek Historical Inscriptions 
(no. 66), but later abandoned because of a feeling that dpyy 
ought not thus to mean “empire.” This misgiving was not 
well founded ; it need only mean an empire in the sense that this 
was a sphere of influence or control, and an almost exact parallel 
is found in Thuc. IV, 128, 3. 

It is more difficult to evaluate a general criticism (op. cit., 
pp. 296, 297%, 299) of the difficulty the reader experiences in 
distinguishing between what is certain and what is problematical, 
for it raises the entire question of restoration in epigraphical 
texts. For the sake of interpretation I still believe that a con- 
jectural restoration of the assessment decree is desirable, if only 
to show that the interpretation can be translated into epigraphical 
language. That much of the text is doubtful, some parts much 
more so than others, lies, I think, inevitably in the nature of 
the material and the great complexity of the problem. West and 
I have indicated this uncertainty in our Foreword, and have 
suggested that every reader should for himself decide on the 
degree of probability inherent in the suggestions put forward. 
In the last analysis the absolutely certain content is on the stone, 
and the restorations lie between the angular brackets of the 
printed text or appear in red on the facsimile plates. There at 
least the distinction is clear, and the student will not be misled 
if he reads carefully. An appropriate warning, which is valid 
for all epigraphical work, was voiced not long ago by Hiller von 
Gaertringen in a comment on the first volume of the Inscrip- 
tiones Graecae (ed. min.):*1 “Kin Corpus ist nur fiir Er- 
wachsene da, und diese miissen wissen, was eckige Klammern 
bedeuten. . . .” 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED Stupy, 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 


10 This had been pointed out by Wade-Gery, Clas. Rev., XLIX (1935), 


p. 186. 
11 Phil. Woch., 1929, p. 1175. 
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WHERE WAS SKOLOS (STOLOS) ? 


In the Treaty of Nicias is an article providing for the resump- 
tion of tributary status by six towns that had revolted from 
Athens in 432 and 424 B.C. They are Argilos, Stagiros, Akan- 
thos, Skolos, Olynthos, and Spartolos. The location of five of 
them is known with more or less certainty. Beginning with 
Argilos a little west of the Strymon, the names are given in their 
geographical order along the coast to Akanthos and then west- 
ward across the base of the Chalcidic peninsula through Olynthos 
to Spartolos, the chief city of the Bottic region. As for Skolos, 
its site has never been identified and even its general location is 
uncertain. From the order of names in the Treaty of 421 one 
might conclude that Skolos lay somewhere to the east of Olyn- 
thos, between it and Akanthos; and this obvious interpretation 
of the passage would probably now be accepted if the Athenian 
quota lists had not led Boeckh and Koehler to look for its site 
in another direction. So Thomas Arnold, for example, had said 
in 1846 that Skolos was near Olynthos and probably to the 
east of 

Six years later August Boeckh,? noting that the name Stolos 
precedes that of Spartolos in two fragments of the quota lists 
and that Stolos disappeared from the quota lists about the time 
of the Bottiaean revolt in 432, concluded that Stolos like 
Spartolos was Bottiaean. He identified it at that time with the 
Skolos of Thucydides. Ulrich Koehler,* however, was more 
precise, for he placed it “in der Nahe von Olynthos und Spar- 
tolos.” Though this is noncommittal, still the fact that Spar- 
tolos was west of Olynthos makes it impossible for Skolos to be 
in the neighborhood of the two towns without being north of 


*See note on the passage in his third edition of Thucydides, Oxford, 
1846. 

* Staatshaushaltung der Athener?, II, pp. 732 f. 

*Cf. Strabo, IX, 2, 23, 408. 

*“Urkunden und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des delisch-attischen 
Bundes, Abhandlungen d. K. Akad. d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1869 
(Berlin, 1870), p. 182. 
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Olynthos. This seems to be the now generally accepted opinion,® 
although some maps locate Skolos in Bottike to the west of 
Olynthos.® 

The issue then is clear cut. Hither Thucydides is wrong in 
placing Skolos between Olynthos and Akanthos’ or Boeckh and 
Koehler have placed too much reliance upon the collocation of 
Stolos and Spartolos in two quota lists. Before examining the 
quota lists to discover whether they contain any evidence for 
the location of Stolos, we must consider first whether the order 
of names within one or more lists is capable of being used to 
determine geographical relationships. In view of the tendency 
found in all of these documents to put side by side the records of 
widely separated cities, it would be easy to deny the feasibility 
of using them in this fashion and to substantiate the denial with 
numerous and convincing data. Yet there is at the same time 
evidence equally good that two or more neighboring cities were 
frequently grouped together, not because the Athenian officials 
were concerned about listing neighbors together, but because the 
quota lists reflect the order in which the tribute payments were 
made. Thus, when several towns with contiguous territories 


are named together, it probably means that representatives of 
these towns had met on their way to Athens and had decided to 
travel in company to the Dionysiac festival. It is probable too 
that motives of economy sometimes led contributing states to 
entrust their payments to a single representative for transmission 


5 See Kirchhoff’s map at the end of 0. J.A., I; Kiepert, F.0.A., XVI; 
Cambridge Ancient History, V, map 5 (mea culpa); note on Skolos in 
the Steup-Classen edition of Thucydides (1912): “in der Nihe von 
Olynth im Binnenlande; ” Oberhummer, R. £., s.v. Stolos: “ nérdl. bei 
Olynthos; ” cf. Biirchner, R. H., s.v., Chalkidike, who places Skolos in 
the interior between Pallene and Sithonia, following Hoffman, Descriptio 
Chalcidicae Thracicae, s. Macedonicae, Program, Bromberg, 1854. See 
also Busolt’s note, Griechische Geschichte, III, p. 797: “im Binnenland 
in der Nahe von Olynthos .-. . Neben Spartolos C.J. A., I, 237, 238.” 

®Murray’s Small Classical Atlas (edited by G. B. Grundy, London, 
1904), map 10, illustrates the consequences of taking Boeckh’s theory 
literally. 

7If Stolos was really north of Olynthos, it would have been im- 
material which name was mentioned first. There would then be no 
error, and Koehler would have been justified in ignoring the order of the 
treaty. 
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to the imperial treasury. Their names would then appear to- 
gether, except when the clerk who entered the payment credited 
it to the city whose representative had brought the money to 
Athens. In this way some of the irregularities of the tribute 
lists can best be explained. Possibly some of the syntelies known 
to us from the quota lists were nothing more than safe and 
economical instruments for the transmission of the annual 
tribute to Athens; but, whatever may have been their purpose, 
they provide an excellent illustration of the principle that geo- 
graphical proximity is frequently reflected in the official Athe- 
nian records, for the quondam members of a syntely tend to be 
grouped together long after the syntely has disintegrated. 
Though it is therefore certain that the order of names in the 
quota lists is often geographical, it is difficult to devise a method 
by which this knowledge can be used to determine the site of a 
town like Stolos. One can readily illustrate the difficulty from 
the two fragments used by Boeckh to show that Stolos and 
Spartolos were neighbors.* In the first, the name of Sane, a 
town near the canal of Xerxes, precedes that of Stolos; Spartolos 
follows. In the second, Sane is separated from Stolos by 
Maroneia, an obviously intrusive element in this group.’ Since 
a site not far from Sane would suit the collocation of Akanthos 
and Skolos in Thucydides, the evidence of the quota lists is 
here ambiguous. It value is further lessened by the fact that 
Spartolos in no other list is next to Stolos or grouped with it. 
In addition to Spartolos and Sane, eight other towns in the 
Chalcidic peninsula are listed immediately before or after Stolos 
in one or two lists each. They are: Mekyberna (1), Sermylia 
(1), Singos (1), Polichne (2),*° Mende (1), and three not yet 
located, Skabla (2), Hedrolos (2), and It will 


* The fragments belong to the quota-lists of 443/2 and 442/1 (8. EZ. G., 
V, 12, 18). 

*The order Sane, Maroneia, Stolos may reproduce the actual order 
of payments, or it may mean only that the original order was somehow 
disturbed when the lists were transcribed on stone. That names were 
at times transposed in this way can be amply demonstrated. 

70 Polichne was rapa ZrwAov. See Meritt and West, Athenian Assess- 
ment of 425, University of Michigan Press, 1934, p. 68, lines 413 f. 

“Tf the ’Epéd.o. were also situated in the Chalcidice peninsula, their 
name should be added. 
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be noted that Stolos is found with every town between Olynthos 
and Akanthos except Assera, though not with Olynthos, near 
which it is supposed to have been situated. 

Thus chance collocations from one or two lists are almost 
worthless as evidence for a town’s location. Still, the fact that 
Stolos’ neighbors in the quota lists are mostly confined to a 
limited district suggests that a slightly different approach to the 
problem might lead to more positive results. We can restate 
our problem thus. To what extent does Stolos appear in smaller 
or larger geographical groups comprising towns from a well 
defined district? Specifically, do the towns mentioned above 
reappear again and again with Stolos in closed sequences? 

The first appearance of Stolos in the quota lists (454/38, 
§.H.G., V, 1) is in the midst of just such a group, beginning 
with Olynthos and ending with Assera. Though a geographical 
order is not maintained within the group, not a single important 
tributary within the district is omitted. The names are from 
west to east: Olynthos, Mekyberna, Sermylia, Singos, Assera, in 
addition to Stolos, Skabla, and Polichne. The similarity of this 
list of names to that compiled above lends support to the hypo- 
thesis that the evidence of grouping is more important than 
that of one or more collocations. In order to test this hypothesis 
further I have tabulated the names which appear with Stolos in 
closed geographical sequences.’* They are: Mende (1), Sparto- 
los (2), Olynthos (1), Mekyberna (1), Sermylia (3), Singos 
(3), Assera (4) Sane (2), Polichne (2), Skabla (4), Hedrolos 
(2), (2), and "Epddior (1). 

With the exception of Mende, which appears only once in 
association with Stolos, and *Epédi0, which may or may not be 
Chalcidic, Stolos thus is found consistently with towns located at 
the base of the Chalcidic peninsula from Spartolos in the west 
to Sane in the east. Omitting Mende and Epédio and all others 
not yet located, we can divide the rest into three geographical 
groups thus: 


12The sequences are closed at each end either by lacunae or by the 
names of towns lying outside the Chalcidic peninsula. Stolos appears 
in twelve quota lists: 8. H#.G., V, 1 (454/3); 7 (453/2); 3 (452/1); 
4 (451/0) ; 5 (450/49) ; 6 (449/8-447/6) ; 8 (449/8-447/6) ; 10 (445/4) ; 
12 (4438/2); 13 (442/1); 17 (4388/7); 21 (4834/3). For the dates of 
Nos. 6-8, see Wade-Gery, B.S. A., XXXIII (1932-3), pp. 112 f. 
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4 Northwest of Sithonia (Spartolos, Olynthos, Mekyberna). 
6 North Sithonia (Sermylia, Singos). 
6 Northeast of Sithonia (Assera, Sane). 


When one notes that Stolos appears only once in a group 
with Olynthos, never next to it, and only once with Mekyberna,*® 
whereas the easterly Chalcidic towns, Sermylia, Singos, and 
Assera, are ten times in association with Stolos, all reason for 
citing the quota lists as evidence for a site near Spartolos and 
Olynthos disappears. If any deductions are to be drawn from 
these documents, they favor rather a location for Stolos in the 
region from Sane to Sermylia. 

We must now turn our attention to a fourth-century Epidau- 
rian inscription (J. G., IV’, 1, 94) in which there is a mention 
of Stolos not long before 360 B. C. In it are enumerated the 
cities to which @ewpot were sent, apparently in the order of the 
theoric itinerary. Beginning with Pydna we can trace the 
route of the Qewpoi around the Thermaic gulf to Potidaia. From 
Potidaia they struck inland to Olynthos via the unindentified 
Kalindoia ** and thence northward to Apollonia near Lake Bolbe. 
Thence they journeyed along the road that later became the 
Kgnatian way through Arethusa and Argilos to Amphipolis. 
After visiting the Bisaltian towns Berga and Tragila, they 
returned to the Chalcidic peninsula to visit the places they had 
missed by striking directly inland from Olynthos. Here their 
itinerary and the Treaty of 421 coincide, for they stopped at 
Stagira, Akanthos, and Stolos. From Stolos they went to 
Aphytis on the east coast of Pallene near Potidaia without 
further stops; and, if their route took them through Olynthos, 
the town would not be mentioned a second time. 

As one analyzes the itinerary, one is struck by the absence of 
all towns in and about the base of Sithonia, Torone, Mekyberna, 
Sermylia, Singos, and Assera particularly. The reason is not 


*8In 454/3, Stolos, Polichne, and Mekyberna make a quasi-syntelic 
payment (8. H#.G@., V, 1); ef. Herbert Nesselhauf, Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der delisch-attischen Symmachie, Klio, Beiheft XXX, pp. 
101 f. 

* Kalindoia was probably in southern Bottike (Tod, Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, 68). It seems to be identical with a town ascribed to 
Mygdonia (Ptol., Geog. III, 12, 33). 
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difficult to find. They had been incorporated in the Chalcidian 
state of which Olynthos was the head.*® ‘Two inferences, there- 
fore, can be drawn from the itinerary; first that Stolos was not 
north of Olynthos, and second, that it lay to the east of the 
territory of the Chalcidian state. If it had been north of Olyn- 
thos, the @ewpot would have found it more convenient to visit it 
on their way to Apollonia. If it had been in the Bottic land 
west of Olynthos, they would have visited it on their journey to 
Potidaia, for it would have been far out of their way to return to 
it en route from Akanthos to Pallene. Thus there is no loca- 
tion available for Stolos except in the neighborhood of Akanthos, 
probably somewhat northwest of the town on the diagonal route 
across the peninsula to Saloniki. Along this road one division 
of Xerxes’ army marched in 480 (Herod., VII, 124). Possibly 
it was in the upper valley of the river that flows southwestward 
in a broad curve and enters the Toronaie gulf below Sermylia, 
or near one of its tributary sources. This section of the interior 
needs further exploration. 

One can now readily understand why Stolos was more fre- 
quently grouped in the quota lists with Sermylia, Singos, and 
Assera than with Olynthos and Spartolos, for the region in 
which we have placed it is geographically that part of the base of 
Sithonia which lies inland. The territory of Stolos then was 
either contiguous with that of Mekyberna and Assera or sepa- 
rated from them by the territory of some of the smaller Chalcidic 
towns not yet located. 

There is, in fact, one ancient reference to Stolos which places 
it between Sithonia and the canal of Xerxes (Sane): Torone, 
Siggos, Stolos, fretum quo montem Atho Xerxes Persarum rez 
continents abscidit (Pliny, N. H. IV, 36 f.)** Pliny’s evidence, 
then, is corroborative of the conclusions we have already reached. 
It is true that Pliny seems to place Stolos on the coast, in the 
general location given to Assera; but there is apparently no 
place for Stolos here. Herodotos (VII, 122) does not mention 
Stolos in his survey of the sea-coast towns from which Xerxes 


15 Cf. Franz Hampl, Hermes, LXX (1935), p. 193. 

16 Though the manuscripts read Siggos, Telos or Tolos, Miiller’s 
emendation (note on Ptol., Geog. III, 12, 9, p. 498) is undoubtedly 
correct. As one can see from the spelling, Pliny was following a Greek 
source at this point. 
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drew contingents at the time of his expedition in 480, and no 
other geographer has listed it among the coastal settlements of 
the Chalcidic peninsula. It is probably better to look for its 
site inland. 

We have yet to consider other ancient references to Stolos; 
from them has sprung the commonly accepted view that it was 
near Olynthos. Strabo (IX, 2, 23) says jv 8 Kai "OAvvOov 
Suovupos YxoAos, and Kustathios (Iliad, B 265, note 
on v. 497) *OAvvOiaxy Probably Eustathios 
possesses no independent value. What then is the meaning of 
Strabo’s phrase zepi “OAvvOov zoAcwv? The words are general 
enough to include a large part of the Chalcidic peninsula, but 
they may possibly indicate a closer connection such as is sug- 
gested by Eustathios’ adjective *OAvvAax7. 

The implications of Strabo’s obiter dictum have dominated 
our ideas about the site and history of Stolos since Boeckh dis- 
covered that Stolos disappeared from the quota lists about the 
time of the revolt of Olynthos and Spartolos. Though the evi- 
dence for the revolt of Stolos in 432 is conclusive,’” it proves 
nothing about the site of Stolos; for with the exception of Sane, 
an Andrian colony distinguished for its loyalty to Athens, Mende 
on Pallene, and the unknown ’Epédio, all of Stolos’ associates in 
the quota lists as enumerated above revolted from Athens before 
the spring of 431.18 This means that the revolt was bounded on 
the east by Sane and Akanthos, and it follows that a site north 
or northeast of Sithonia adjacent to Mekyberna or Assera is 
just as satisfactory for a rebel of 432 as one nearer Olynthos and 
Spartolos, the focal points of the rebellion. 

If Strabo’s jv Kai tov means only geo- 
graphical proximity, there is no further difficulty, for the posi- 
tion we have assigned to Stolos is on the border of territory that 
was incorporated in the Chalcidic state or actually annexed to 
Olynthos in the fourth century, as we have seen from our 
analysis of the Epidaurian inscription. Stolos would then be 


**The Thracian panels for the years 432/1 and 430/29 are complete, 
and that of 429/8 is nearly so (S. #.G., V, 23, 28, 25). For the dates 
of Nos. 25 and 28, see Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents, pp. 6-25. 

78 Sermylia apparently revolted soon after Aristeus ambushed a body 
of Sermylian loyalists in the autumn of 432 (Thuc., I, 65). It paid 
no tribute in 431. The Erodians had not paid tribute since 446. 
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literally among the immediate neighbors of Olynthos, but it 
could also be included among the towns situated round about 
the unexpanded town. 

If, however, Eustathios has correctly used the adjective 
*OAvvOiaxyn, then we must conclude that Stolos was at some time 
incorporated in the Chalcidic state. Its appearance in the 
Treaty of 421, along with four other towns that did not merge 
with Olynthos at the time of their respective revolts from 
Athens, suggests that it did not participate in the synoecism 
(Thuc., I, 58) which accompanied the revolt of Olynthos and 
neighboring Chalcidic towns. This inference is substantiated 
by a further article in the treaty, about which I shall have more 
to say later, in which are mentioned only Chalcidic towns that 
lost their inhabitants at the time of the synoecism. 

Before we examine this question further, we must turn to a 
somewhat ambiguous statement about Stolos in Stephanos of 
Byzantion: pia tov év Opdxy BapBapixay, as 
veyxay ot Xadkideis cis tas adtay modes. One thing 
is certain; Stolos was not Bottiaean. The ambiguity is this: 
does Stephanos refer to colonization by Chalkis or by one of the 
Chalcidian colonies in Sithonia or does the word XaAxideis refer 
to the commonwealth of which Olynthos was the head? There 
is a second ambiguity in the term Edonian, for Strabo (VII, 
frg. 11), if the text is correct, says that the Edonians were 
divided into three branches, Mygdonians, Sithonians, and Edoni- 
ans. If Stephanos uses the term Edonian for the undivided 
tribe, then Stolos may have been situated in the Sithonian 
area, the region occupied, as we know from Strabo (loc. cit.) 
and other sources, by the Chalcidian colonies. It might then 
have been a Chalcidian colony, and this seems to me the probable 
meaning of Stephanos. Stolos, however, may have been Edonian 
in the more restricted sense, for there were still Edonian towns 
on Akte in the fifth century (Thuc., IV, 109), although, to be 
sure, most of the Edonians had then been driven from their 
original homes in Mygdonia and Sithonia (Thuc., II, 99; 
Strabo, loc. cit.) to the left bank of the Strymon. Both inter- 
pretations are possible, for a site northward of Sithonia might 
either have been once inhabited by Sithonians or it may have 
sheltered an isolated remnant of the Edonian branch of the tribe 
like that which remained on Akte. 
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Since certainty is impossible, we must fall back upon con- 
jecture and counter-conjecture. Stolos may have belonged to 
the original area of Chalcidic colonization. If it did, then 
Stephanos refers to colonization and not to political union with 
Olynthos, though this may have followed. If Strabo and Eusta- 
thios are evidence for the absorption of Stolos by Olynthos, then 
the union probably must be dated in one of the two periods of 
Olynthian expansion during the fourth century, for there is no 
reason to think that it antedates 421. 

If arguments ex stlentio are of any value, the fact that Stolos 
was not named with Akanthos in the Chalcidian treaty with 
Amyntas about 389 (Dittenberger, Sylloge®, 135) as one of the 
cities then hostile to the signatories may be significant. A few 
years later, when the expulsion of Amyntas from Macedonia had 
left Mygdonia defenceless against the rapidly expanding Chalci- 
dic state, Apollonia and Akanthos petitioned Sparta to save 
them from being swallowed up (Xen., Hell. V, 2, 11-20). 
Though they did not mention Stolos, they gave the impression 
that there were no cities still autonomous between them and 
Olynthos. Their turn was next, for the ultimatum had been 
sent. Now Stolos lay, if we have located it correctly, on the 
route between Apollonia and Akanthos; if it were then Chalci- 
dian, Apollonia and Akanthos were isolated and their lines of 
communication had been cut. Thus the political situation in 
the Chalcidic peninsula before 382 was not inconsistent with the 
fusion of Stolos in the Chalcidic state. We cannot be more 
definite than that. If Stolos was actually Chalcidic, or Olyn- 
thiac, at that time, it must have been liberated after the defeat 
of Olynthos in 379, for it was free shortly before Philip came to 
the throne. If Stolos had not yet become Chalcidic, its incor- 
poration can still be placed in the period when Philip’s friend- 
ship to Olynthos gave it new opportunities for expansion. 

Thus all the evidence bearing on the location of Stolos is 
consistent, though the relations between it and its Chalcidic 
neighbors are still conjectural. Originally inhabited by Edo- 
nians, it appears in the quota lists with a group of towns mostly 
Chalcidic in the north Sithonian area bordering on the Andrian 
colonies, Sane and Akanthos, toward the east. Thucydides 
names it between Akanthos and Olynthos, Pliny places it between 
Singos and the canal of Xerxes, and the Epidaurian inscription 
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locates it between Akanthos and Pallene. The inscription shows 
also that it was independent shortly before 360. Since all of 
the other towns of the north Sithonian district were then in- 
corporated in the Chalcidic state, Stolos must be placed on the 
periphery, just as Strabo says; and as the Chalcidians had con- 
trol of the coastal towns, we are driven back into the interior to 
a spot westward of Akanthos. 


II 
THUCYDIDES, V, 18, 6. 


SANE OR GALE 


In Part I of this paper we began with an apparent opposition 
between Thucydides and the quota lists, but as we progressed in 
our investigation we learned that the literary and epigraphic 
sources were in complete agreement. We learned also that Stolos 
and its five associates were named in their geographical order. 
Finally, we concluded that Stolos had not merged in the en- 
larged Olynthos at the time of the revolt in 432. 

These are all important points to remember as we turn our 
attention to the next article of the Treaty of 421 (Thuc., V, 18, 
6): MyxvBepvaious Savaiovs Kal oixeiv tas Tas 
éavtov, Kabdmep Kai *AxdvOior. There is no geographical 
order here; racial relationships are apparently ignored; and no 
one has been able to discover a common factor applicable to the 
three towns which would explain their association in the treaty 
or clarify the intent and meaning of article itself. These pecu- 
liarities have been the occasion for much fruitless speculation in 
which I have participated.’ It is idle here to discuss the theories 
that have been put forward, but a brief enumeration of some of 
the contradictory conclusions that have been drawn from this 


1 History of the Chalcidic League, Madison, 1918, pp. 69-80; A. 
Kirchhoff, Thukydides und sein Urkundenmaterial, Berlin, 1895, pp. 
46 ff.; Julius Steup, Thukydideische Studien, Freiburg and Tiibingen, 
1881, pp. 40 ff.; E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, IV, p. 415; Julius 
Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, II, 1, 342; G. Busolt, Griechische 
Geschichte, III, 1194; Mabel Gude, History of Olynthus, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1933, pp. 14 ff.; Lenk, R. #., Supplementband VI, s. v. Mekyberna; 
Stahl-Poppo, Leipzig, 1879, note on Thuc., V, 18; Steup-Classen, ed. 
tert. 1912, note on Thuc., V, 18. 
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article may serve to emphasize the extreme difficulty of the 
problem, and to warrant the belief that it is insoluble unless 
approached from an entirely fresh point of view. These then 
are some of the interpretations placed upon this article. The 
three towns had remained loyal to Athens. They had revolted 
and had been recovered. They had removed their inhabitants to 
Olynthos. They had not participated in the synoecism. Singos 
was Chalcidian. Singos was Andrian. Sane was in Pallene. It 
was near Akanthos. The article was pregnant with meaning. It 
was simply an afterthought clumsily inserted after the treaty had 
been drafted. It was designed to guarantee the autonomy of 
loyal states; to punish disloyal states; to weaken Olynthos and 
Akanthos ; to promote particularism ; and to protect the interests 
of Sparta’s allies. 

Analysis of this hotchpotch of irreconcilable hypotheses shows 
that Sane is the chief difficulty. Its presence in the treaty is 
inexplicable, for it had been distinguished for loyalty to Athens 
at a time when its neighbors were welcoming Brasidas with open 
arms (Thuc., IV, 109). Sane was Andrian, whereas Mekyberna 
and Singos were presumably Chalcidian, or would have gone 
unchallenged as Chalcidian if they had not been associated with 
Sane in this article. Finally, Sane’s position in the treaty 
violates the geographical order. In short, if one interprets the 
article with Sane in the foreground, then one must conclude that 
it is concerned with loyal cities; or if one disregards Sane and 
lays emphasis upon the fact that Mekyberna and Singos ceased 
to pay their tribute upon the outbreak of rebellion in the Chalci- 
dic peninsula, then one must inevitably conclude that Sane had 
revolted too. Our premises seem therefore to be themselves ir- 
reconcilable with the evidence, for there is as little reason for 
believing that Sane revolted as there is for whitewashing the 
record of Mekyberna and Singos. 

Since it must now be obvious that this much debated article 
not only has colored our views about the history of the three 
towns in question but has closed our eyes to this or that bit of 
the scanty evidence we possess, we shall do well to survey the 
field with eyes unprejudiced by preconceived ideas about its 
meaning. 

Mekyberna was close to Olynthos and at one time it was its 
harbor (Strabo, VII, 330, frg. 29). It was a regular tributary 
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member of the Athenian Empire until 432.2 At that time its 
name disappears from the quota lists and nothing more is heard 
of it until 425. That it was inhabited by Chalcidians as was 
Olynthos after 480 is nowhere stated, but it is quite likely. It 
undoubtedly revolted in 432 with its Chalcidian neighbors.‘ 
When we next hear of Mekyberna its status had altered. Be- 
fore the war it had been paying tribute to the amount of a talent 
annually. By the assessment of 425, however, Mekyberna’s 
obligation was reduced to ten drachmas,° a ridiculously small 
sum for even a nominal payment. At the time of the next 
assessment in 421, no change was made in Mekyberna’s nominal 
tribute (J. G., I?, 64, 1. 113). When we search for an explana- 
tion for the special treatment given to Mekyberna in 425 and 
again in 421, it is ready at hand. Thucydides (I, 58) tells us 
that the population of the Chalcidic sea-coast towns moved to 
Olynthos at the outbreak of the war. As Mekyberna was the 
nearest port to Olynthos, one would normally infer that it was 
one of the first to be evacuated. The assessment lists provide 
proof for this assumption.* Since the Chalcidians obviously 
had no intention of defending their coast against the Athenian 


fleet, there was nothing to prevent Athens from establishing a 


*§.H.G., V, 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21, 22. 

’ This is no argument ew silentio. Mekyberna’s name does not appear 
in the complete Thracian panels of S. Z.G., V, 23, 28, nor in the nearly 
complete panels of No. 25; cf. note 17 above. 

* Both Lenk (loc. cit.) and Hampl (Hermes, LXX (1935), p. 187), 
to mention the two scholars who have most recently dealt with the 
history of Mekyberna, deny that it revolted in 432, but they have 
disregarded the evidence of the quota lists and have cited evidence from 
a later period as proof of Mekyberna’s loyalty. The Treaty of Nicias 
was apparently to them decisive. 

5 For the most recent edition of the assessment list of 425, see Meritt 
and West, Athenian Assessment of 425, University of Michigan Press, 
1934, pp. 64-69. The restoration of Mekyberna’s name in line 470 
(I. G., I?, 63 frg. z, line 127) was proposed by Meritt, A.J. A., XXIX 
(1925), pp. 26-28. It is certain and was accepted by Kolbe, Sitz.-ber. 
Ak. Berlin, Phil.-hist. Klasse, XXII (1930), pp. 345 ff.; cf. West, Metro- 
politan Museum Studies, III, pp. 174-193. The restoration is based 
upon I. G., I?, 64, line 113, which can be assigned to the assessment of 
421 (West and Meritt, A.J.A., XXIX (1925), pp. 59-69; cf. references 
cited immediately above). 

® Meritt, A.J.A., XXIX (1925), pp. 26-28. 
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garrison there. This was done, probably before 425, though the 
garrison is first mentioned in 421 (Thuc., V, 39).’ 

The proof that Mekyberna was actually occupied by Athens, 
Meritt states,® is to be deduced from Mekyberna’s assessment ; 
but the reasoning is not obvious and Hampl’s twisting of Meritt’s 
conclusions apparently shows that he did not realize the bearing 
of the argument. The proof does not lie in the appearance of 
Mekyberna’s name on the assessment list, for the names of rebels 
like Olynthos and Spartolos are also included, to say nothing of 
Melos and other towns that had never been tributary to Athens. 
If anywhere, it lies in the amount of the assessment. At a time 
when the total for the empire was raised almost to 1500 talents 
and when exploitation was the order of the day, the reduction of 
Mekyberna’s tribute from 6000 to 10 drachmas cannot be re- 
garded either as a bribe to win back a rebellious Mekyberna or 
as a reward to a loyal populace. It was rather recognition of 
the accomplished fact that the handful of loyalists left behind, or 
repatriated, in Mekyberna could pay no tribute worthy of the 
name. Had the place not been occupied by Athens, its tribute 
would have been computed on the basis of the town’s wealth and 
population before 432. The argument is somewhat strengthened 
by the fact that the nominal tribute of ten drachmas remained 
in force in 421 when Mekyberna is known to have had a garrison 
(Thuc., V, 39). 

This survey of Mekyberna’s relations with Olynthos and 
Athens leaves no possible doubt as to the meaning of the much 
discussed article in the Treaty of Nicias. Mekyberna had lost 
its inhabitants. They were to return to their homes and to 
reconstitute their government as an independent city-state, sub- 
ject, of course, to the obligation of paying tribute. The fusion 
of Mekyberna with Olynthos was to be nullified, and the old 
polity was to be restored: oikeiv ras modes Tas éavTov. 

Though this interpretation is by no means new, the evidence 
for the status of Mekyberna between 432 and 421 has never 
been fully presented. Hitherto, conjecture has played a large 
part in the discussion. Now that we have to a large degree 


*For ‘an Athenian attempt to establish a garrison at Eion in 425, 
see Thuc., IV, 7. 
® See note 6. 
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eliminated conjecture and have shown that Mekyberna’s history 
and status before the Peace of Nicias was in exact agreement 
with the only logical interpretation of the treaty, we can now 
turn our attention to Singos. 

Since Singos’ history up to 421 is in every respect like that 
of Mekyberna—a Greek town in territory settled by Chalci- 
dians,” tributary to Athens up to 432,'° absent from the tribute 
lists after 432, assessed in 425 and 421 the purely nominal sum 
of ten drachmas,'! and treated like Mekyberna in the Treaty of 
421,1*—it would be unnecessary to say more; except that Hampl, 
following Steup, has denied that Singos could have participated 
in the synoecism of 432.1 His exclusion of northern Sithonia 
from this movement is based partly upon the erroneous hypo- 
thesis that Singos did not revolt and partly on Thucydides’ use 
of the word dvoxicacOa. Hampl argues that the word is ap- 
plicable only to the coast in the immediate neighborhood of 
Olynthos and that it therefore cannot apply to more distant 
communities separated from Olynthos by mountains and alien 
territory. I cannot believe, however, that it means anything 
more than to leave the coast to take up residence inland. The 


word could be used as appropriately for the evacuation of Singos 
as for the abandonment of Mekyberna, and the assessment lists, 
which Hampl cites for the constancy and loyalty of Singos as 
well as of Mekyberna, furnish convincing proof that the mass of 
the population had deserted to Olynthos. 

While we are discussing the extent of the evacuation, it is 
worth noting that Gale’s record parallels that of Mekyberna and 


® No one would have denied that Singos was Chalcidian, if it had not 
been named with Sane in the Treaty of 421. 

10Tts tribute averaged two talents a year in the decade before the 
revolt. For its record, see 8S. HZ. G., V, 1, 3-13, 15, 20-22. 

11 Assessment of 425, 1. 469; J. G., I°, 64, 1. 112. 

12 The only real difference between Singos and Mekyberna is that we 
have no evidence for a garrison at Singos. Still it is probable. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 187f. Hampl goes far beyond the evidence when he 
restricts the area evacuated to a few sea-coast villages in Olynthian 
territory between Mekyberna and Sermylia. Aside from the fact that 
he has to presuppose the existence of an Olynthian coast-line in a 
locality where one would normally presume Mekyberna and Ser’mylia to 
have been dominant, his exclusion of Mekyberna, as we have seen, is 
contradicted by unequivocal evidence and inherent probability. 
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Singos after the revolt of 432.** Gale was situated upon the 
west coast of Sithonia between Torone and Sermylia.*® It ap- 
pears in the assessment lists of 425 (line 471) and 421 (J. G., 
I’, 64, line 114) with the same nominal tribute of ten drachmas. 
Its evacuation may therefore be assumed. 

Between Gale and Mekyberna was Sermylia. That it revolted 
before the spring of 431 is certain.*® There is nothing, however, 
to indicate that it participated in the Olynthian synoecism, and 
its inclusion in the Treaty of Nicias with Skione and Torone as 
a town actually or prospectively held by Athens, with which the 
Athenians might do as they chose, is a clear indication that its 
status was not that of Mekyberna and Singos. 

There are then three classes of rebellious communities in the 
Treaty of Nicias: (a) autonomous towns that had never been 
recovered, (b) towns that had been evacuated and were to be 
reconstituted under the protection of Athenian garrisons, and 
(c) those that had been subdued by force of arms. To the first 
class was granted a qualified independence; upon the second was 
imposed the obligation of reéstablishing themselves as city-states, 
possibly, though not at all certainly, under guarantees such as 
applied to Olynthos; the third class were handed over to the 
mercy of their Athenian captors. 

We may now return to Sane. It was an Andrian colony out- 
side the original area of revolt. It was as loyal to Athens as 
Singos, Gale, Sermylia, and Mekyberna had been disloyal. It 
paid tribute when they did not, and as a reward for its loyalty, 
Sane’s tribute was reduced from 6000 to 1000 drachmas in 
430.17 When Brasidas incited its neighbors to rebellion in 
424/3, Sane and Dion alone resisted (Thuc., IV, 109). Did it 
then revolt in the interval before Cleon reconquered Torone and 
the towns on Akte in the autumn of 422? It seems most un- 


14 Up to 435/4 Gale was attached to some syntely. In 435/4, 434/3, 
and 433/2 it paid tribute in its own name (8. EZ.G., V, 20-22). Its 
revolt in 432 is denied by Hampl, but it was not in the quota list of 
432/1 #.G., V, 23). 

18 Herodotos calls it Galepsos (VII, 122; cf. Meritt, A.J.A., XXIX 
(1925), p. 27). 

16 See note 18 above. Sermylia’s revolt is denied by Hampl. 

178. E. G., V, 28. Sane paid tribute both in 432/1 and 429/8 (S. BH. G., 
V, 23, 25). 
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likely. Was it seized by force during this time? That is possible, 
though there is no evidence to support such a thesis. Even if it 
had been taken, its consistent loyalty to Athens would have 
entitled it to special consideration. Its status would have 
been analogous. Thus unless one assumes that its population 
had been removed by force, perhaps to Akanthos, and kept 
virtually prisoners there, a hypothesis quite unsupported by 
evidence, Sane’s position in the article we have been discussing 
is anomalous. 

Our investigation has now returned to the point from which it 
started. The chief obstacle to a consistent and logical interpre- 
tation of the article is the presence of loyal, Andrian Sane 
between two Chalcidian rebels. Befcre cutting the Gordian knot 
—no other solution of our problem will now avail us—let me 
remind the reader that geographical considerations alone would 
warrant the conclusion that the text is not sound at this point. 
We have seen that the preceding article named the towns in 
their geographical order, and it has long been recognized that a 
geographical order is followed in the article which provides for 
the surrender by Athens of Koryphasion, Kythera, Methana, 
Pteleon, and Atalante.1®* With geography so obviously deter- 
mining the order in which names are enumerated in each of 
these articles, the violation of geographical considerations in the 
case of Sane is highly suspicious. 

I am not the first to suggest that the text of this article is 
corrupt. Kirchhoff (op. cit., p. 38) noted that the ethnic of 
Singos (Scyyafovs) was incorrectly given. In the quota lists only 
Siyyro, or Sivyw, is used. Though the error may have been 
original with Thucydides,’® still the fact that the two preceding 
ethnics ended in -aiovs suggests careless copying. 

Assuming then that our difficulties have all been caused by 
the careless substitution of Savaiovs for the name of some Chalci- 
dic sea-coast town lying between Singos and Mekyberna, a town 
that had revolted in 432 and had moved the majority of its 
inhabitants to Olynthos, a town whose record was identical with 


18 There has been some doubt about Pteleon. 

1°Tt is true that Stephanos of Byzantion gives both forms of the 
ethnic; but, as his source for the incorrect ethnic was undoubtedly 
Thucydides, Stephanos can be cited only as evidence that his text of 
Thucydides was like our own. 
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that of Singos and Mekyberna, we need look no further, for the 
suit our every need.?° 

Textually the change from Tadaiovus to Yavaiovs is not difficult 
to make, and it is readily explicable. The name Gale appears 
nowhere else in Thucydides and in no other extant ancient 
source.” It would therefore be unfamiliar to an ordinary copy- 
ist, whereas Sane was mentioned by Thucydides at the end of 
the preceding book (IV, 109) and was known to every schoolboy 
because of its proximity to the canal of Xerxes (Herod., VII, 
22). One might also argue that the mistake was facilitated by 
the inclusion of the Akanthians in the final clause of the article, 
since Sane and Akanthos were neighbors and Andrian colonies 
too, except that the words xai *Axdv6vo. may be a correction of 
some learned scribe who was perplexed, as modern scholars have 
been, by the inclusion of Sane in a group distinctly Chalcidic 
in character. 

Whatever may be the source of the errors in our present text, 
I am confident that the treaty itself read: MnxvBepvaious 8 Kai 
Tadalous Kai Suyyious oixeiv Tas Tas €avtov. Hven though we 
place the blame upon Thucydides and print his text without 
alterations, it is clear that Gale, not Sane, was the second 
Chalcidian town mentioned in the much abused article. 


ALLEN Brown WEST. 
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20 At my suggestion Mabel Gude (op. cit., p. 14) tentatively proposed 
this correction. See also Kolbe, op. cit., p. 347, note. 
21 Herodotos (VII, 122) calls it Galepsos. 


Allen West, who has contributed many excellent articles to our 
journal, died on September 18, 1936. Dr. M. F. McGregor of Cincinnati 
has revised these proofs.—Eb. 


THE VATOPEDI MANUSCRIPT OF PTOLEMY AND 
STRABO. 


The codex is of the 14th cent. and contains (1) Ptolemy’s Geography, 
copied from Urb. 82, (2) a corpus of Minor Geographers, copied from 
Pal. 398, and (3) Strabo’s Geography, copied from a lost archetype. 
Stray leaves are preserved in Br. Mus. add. 19391 and Paris. suppl. grec 
443A. The MS is important for a part of the corpus, now lost from 
Pal. 398 and not preserved elsewhere, and for the Strabo, for which it 
is one of the best-preserved sources. Marc. 377 of Strabo and Cambr. 
Univ. Gg. II. 33 of the corpus were copied from it. 


One of the most valuable classical manuscripts still preserved 
in Greece is the codex of Ptolemy and Strabo in the monastery 
of Vatopedi on Mt. Athos. It is known chiefly for the maps 
accompanying the Ptolemy, which have received even more atten- 
tion than they deserve, as will appear. The more valuable part, 
however, is the Strabo, which has been entirely neglected. In 
May, 1936 I visited Mt. Athos especially to study this codex, 
and for four days I enjoyed the hospitality and liberality of the 
venerable institution in which it resides. I now submit a report 
of my investigations.* 

Codex Vatopedinus 655 is a parchment MS of 299 leaves, 
25x35cm., numbered 1-296, with a fly leaf in front, folio 
66 bis, and a blank leaf at the end. It is a composite codex, 
consisting of four structurally separate sections: 


I. fol. 1- 54, the Geography of Ptolemy 
II. fol. 55- 69, Chrestomathies from Strabo 
III. fol. 70-186, Strabo, Bks. I-IX 
IV. fol. 187-297, Strabo, Bks. X-X VII 


+The most important previous bibliography is as follows: Yates, 
Trans. Royal Soc. of Lit., New Series, VIII (1864), pp. 13-34; Sewas- 
tianoff and Langlois, Géographie de Ptolémée (Paris 1867); Wescher, 
Dionysii Byzantii de Bospori navigatione (Paris 1874) ; Miiller, Archives 
des Missions, 2¢ Série, IV (1867), pp. 284, 298; Frag. hist. graec., V 
(1870), pp. xvi-xxii; Philologischer Anzeiger, VIII (1877), pp. 127-132; 
Lambros, Néos ‘EdAnvoyrvjywy, XVI (1922), pp. 431-435; Cuntz, Die 
Geographie des Ptolemaeus (Berlin 1923), pp. 31-33; Eustratiades, 
Cat. of the Greek MSS. in . . . Vatopedi (Cambridge, Mass. 1924); 
Giingerich, Dionysti Byzantit Anaplus Bospori (Berlin 1927); Fischer, 
De Cl. Ptolemaei vita operibus (Leiden 1932), pp. 210, 234-243. 
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The sections were written by two different hands, one doing the 
first two and another the last two. The latter is more calli- 
graphic than the former. It is large, round, and cursive, with 
a tendency toward the Schnorkelschrift. The hand in the first 
two sections is slightly smaller, stiff, and much less cursive. 
Both are probably of the 14th century. The first few quires in 
each section are ruled to 43 lines a page (written space about 
19x27 cm.), but in the later quires the ruling is discontinued. 
Without the ruling, the hand in the first two sections tends to 
exceed 43 lines, while the hand in the Strabo tends to fall below 
that number. In the first two sections the writing follows the 
ruled lines irregularly, often straddling them, while in the Strabo 
it always hangs beneath. In general external appearance also 
the last two sections are more handsome than the first two. 
It is a question whether the two halves were originally intended 
to form a single codex. Both have the same format and the 
quires are signed in one grand series throughout. But in the 
last two sections at least the signatures are secondary, being 
superimposed on two separate original series. Moreover the 
early external history is different for the two halves (see below). 

Before passing to a detailed description of the codex it will be 
necessary to mention three important points in its later history. 
In 1841 Minoides Mynas, traveling on a commission from the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, visited Vatopedi and catalogued 
its MSS. Among his posthumous papers were found some 
apographs and seven original leaves of this codex. These are 
now in the Bibl. Nat. (suppl. grec 443A).? In 1853 the British 
Museum acquired 21 more leaves from the notorious Constantine 
Simonides. These are now Add. MS. 19391. I have seen both 
of these volumes and have photographs of all 28 leaves. In 1858 
Peter von Sebastianov made a scientific tour of Mt. Athos and 
photographed the remaining part of Ptolemy’s Geography. Com- 
plete facsimiles were published from these photographs by Victor 
Langlois in 1867 and have been the chief basis for our previous 
knowledge of the MS. 


I. Fol. 1-54, The Geography of Ptolemy. The text continues 


? Omont, “ Minoide Mynas et ses missions en Orient,” Mémoires de 
V’Académie des Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, XL (1916), pp. 337-419. 

* Madden in The Athenaeum, 8 March 1856, p. 299; Stewart, Biogr. 
Memoir of Const. Simonides (London 1859). 
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without disturbance through four perfect quaternions (fol. 1-32), 
with the parchment arranged in the usual fashion, flesh and 
hair-sides alternating throughout. The fifth quire presents com- 
plications. Fol. 33-34 are a bifolium and between them there is 
a large gap in the text, which is filled exactly by fol. 14-21 in 
Br. Mus. add. 19391. The result of this combination is a quin- 
ternion instead of the usual quaternion, since the eight leaves in 
London are a quaternion by themselves. The reason for this 
irregularity can be perceived. The four outside sheets of the 
quire are a regular quaternion, beginning with a flesh-side 
(Vatop. 33") and alternating. The inside sheet (Lond. 17-18) 
contains the irregularity. The hair-side is 17-18 (16-19 is 
flesh), and 17° is crowded with 48 lines to contain the end of 
Ptol., Geogr. VII. The reason is that the whole flesh-side 17¥-18" 
was destined for the large map of the world preceding Bk. VIII. 
It was drawn beforehand and now stands upside down in relation 
to the writing on the back (17'-18").—The sixth quire (Vatop. 
35-41) is a quaternion, but lacks its last leaf, though nothing is 
missing in the text. The seventh quire (42-49) is a perfect 
quarternion. The eighth and last quire in this section (50-54) 
is a quaternion that has lost its second and last two leaves. The 
last map (Taprobane) stands on 54%. Since the scribe had 
omitted the text on the last three maps, he probably also omitted 
the spurious material that follows the maps in other MSS 
(VIII, 29-30). The last two leaves of the quaternion, thus left 
blank, were later cut out. As often happens, their removal 
endangered the other halves of their bifolia, and the second leaf 
(between 50 and 51) was actually lost. In the maps the east 
part of Arabia Felix and the west part of Hyrcania are missing. 

The publication of this Athos MS of Ptolemy in complete 
photographic facsimiles in 1867 was remarkable. The impor- 
tance attached to the MS was due to its colored maps, which 
would by themselves be a document worthy of such attention. 
But as Ptolemaic studies have progressed, the importance of this 
MS has diminished. Cuntz believed it was a mere apograph, 
and degenerate at that, of the great Urbinas 82 (12th cent.). 
Fischer strangely rejects this view after adding what seems to 
me convincing proof of it. There is an omission on fol. 24° 
which coincides exactly with a column in Urb. (IV, pp. 755, 
5-766, 10 Miller — Urb. fol. 36” II). In the face of this evi- 
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dence the attention bestowed on the first section of the Vatopedi 
codex at the expense of the other sections was somewhat unfor- 
tunate. The maps still divert the attention of tourists in 
Vatopedi, to whom the codex is regularly exhibited, and are at 
present deteriorating rapidly from hard use, while the later 
sections still seem as fresh as when they were written. 


II. The Minor Geographers. The second section is more 
mutilated than the first, and the leaves now in London and 
Paris outnumber and still more outweigh those remaining in the 
codex at Vatopedi. An attempt, successful in the main, to 
reconstruct this section was made by Giingerich on the basis of 
the text. The points he left open are now settled by the 
external evidence. The table shows the result. The structure 
of the first quaternion is assured by the signatures @ on Paris. 
10* and Lond. 4”, and also by a flesh mark now divided between 
Lond. 2 and Paris. 3. The bifolia in the other quires are almost 
all intact. I did not find any signatures i, «8, ty, although in 
the next section the series continues with .8. The structure of 
this section as now revealed has one important complication. 
In the first quaternion the first two sheets both have the flesh- 
side out. The three interior sheets are ruled to 43 lines, as in 
the first section, whereas the outside sheet is unruled, as in the 
following quires. The scribe gradually broke away from the 
ruling by adding one or two extra lines of writing, and he con- 
tinued to increase the size of his pages in the following unruled 
quires, where there are sometimes as many as 50 lines. However, 
on the first ruled leaf, the second in the section, he still followed 
the ruling. These facts suggest that the three interior sheets 
of the first quaternion, and especially the second leaf, are more 
primitive than the outside sheet. But the latter is more primi- 
tive than the writing on the fifth leaf, which, by continuing the 
fourth, makes the quire a quaternion. Apparently the scribe 
ruled and began writing with the intention that the present 
second sheet should be the first, but, soon changing his mind, 
added another sheet outside and removed one inside, still blank, 
to keep the volume of the quaternion. 

There is a corresponding disturbance in the text. Paris. 10 
is complete in itself, and Lond. 1 begins with a table of contents 
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Vatop. 655, Br. Mus. add. 19391, Bibl. Nat. suppl. gr. 443A 


1. Par. 10, flesh recto, unruled, recto 52 lines, verso 42 lines. 
(Geogr. Graec. Mim., II, 
pp. 488-493) 
f., rul., 41, 43. trivaé (Giingerich, p. ix f.) 
tirorimwots (Geogr. Graec. 
II, pp. 494-509) 
45, 44. 
45, 45. tAgathemerus (Geogr. Graec. Min., 
II, pp. 471-487) 
45, 45. tAristotle, Names of Winds (fr. 
250, Rose) 
rDionysius Byz., Bosporus (ed. 
Giingerich, 1927) 
45, 45. 


h., unr., 46, 47. tPeriplus Euaxine Sea (Geogr. Gr. 
Min., I, pp. 402-423; Frag. Hist. 
Graec., V, pp. 174-184) 
46, 46. 
48, 48. 
50, 49. vArrian, Epistle (Geogr. Gr. Min, 
I, pp. 370-401) 
50, 50. 
45, 50. tPeriplus Erythraean Sea (Geogr. 
Gr. Min., I, pp. 257-305) 
48, 47. 
46, 47. 
47, 47. rHanno (Geogr. Graec. Min., I, pp. 
1-14) 
vPhilo Byz., Seven Wonders (ed. 
Hercher, 1858) 
vCOhrest. from Strabo (Geogr. Gr. 
Min., II, pp. 529-636) 


18-24. Vat. 55-61. 


<B> 25-32. Vat. 62-68 (66 bis) 


( 33. Vat. 69, f. 
34. Par. 6, h. vPlutarch, Names of Rivers (Geogr. 
Gr. Min., II, pp. 637-665) 
35. 
36. 
37. ; vends abruptly, supplement by later 
hand 
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for the rest of the section. This table is one of the most 
remarkable features of the codex. After listing the eleven titles 
that follow in this section it continues with eleven more that do 
not occur at all in our codex and are foreign to its geographical 
contents. There is no doubt that they never were included, since 
the codex as represented by the secondary quire-signatures has 
every appearance of being complete. The table must represent 
the codex from which this section (except the first leaf) was 
copied. Very fortunately the archetype is preserved. As soon 
as the London leaves became known Miiller recognized them as 
an apograph of the well-known codex Pal. gr. 398 (9th cent.). 
The additional titles in the table occur in the later portions of 
Pal., but in no other ancient MS, and the abrupt end of Philo 
in both MSS is due to loss of leaves in Pal. This codex has also 
lost its first five quaternions and now begins abruptly ir the 
Periplus of the Euxine Sea. The Vatopedi codex was copied 
before this loss and thus preserves alone the first part of the 
corpus of geographers, although it in turn has lost one leaf in 
Dionysius, leaving an irreparable gap in the text.* 

The little treatise in Paris. 10'Y did not come from Pal. 398, 
as is plain from the external evidence and from the table on 
Lond. 1", in which it is not included. It deals with the Ptolemaic 
system of geography, but it does not occur in Urb. 82 or any 
other MS of Ptolemy. In fact it does not occur in any other 
independent MS; and, since its origin is unknown, it may be 
contemporary with the Vatopedi codex itself.® 


III. IV. The Geography of Strabo. The last two sections of 
the codex are almost intact and present no structural complica- 
tions. The third section, containing Bks. I-IX, consists of fol. 
70-186, in 15 quaternions, originally signed a~e and later re- 
signed .8-xy. The text ends on 186’, the fifth leaf of the last 


‘The contents of the missing text can be gleaned in part from the 
quotations by Pierre Gilles (De Bosporo Thracio, De topographia Con- 
stantinopoleos, Lyons 1562, Leiden 1632, etc.), who drew heavily on 
Dionysius’ treatise. Gingerich maintains that Gilles’ MS was inde- 
pendent of both Vatop. and Pal. 398, a view which seems a priori very 
improbable. Aly suggests that it may have been the five missing 
quires of Pal. 398 (Hermes, LXII [1927], p. 321). 

° Fischer’s discussion (pp. 436-442) is greatly vitiated by the wretched 
state of the published text. 
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quaternion. The remaining leaves were blank and hence were 
cut out, leaving three jagged stubs. The fourth section, con- 
taining Bks, X-X VII, consists of fol. 187-296, with one blank 
unnumbered leaf at the end, in 14 quaternions, the last lacking 
its last leaf, originally signed a-8é8exa, later re-signed x6-p. 
(I found no signatures for the last two quaternions.) The text 
ends on 296", line 7, and was followed by a colophon, but the 
whole lower part of this folio has been cut away and only the 
tips of the letters of the colophon remain. 

The text of Strabo presented in these sections is similar to 
that of Paris. 1393 (C, 13th cent.) and Ambr. 418 (v, 15th 
cent.) as opposed to that of Paris. 1397 (A, 10th cent.). Bk. VII 
ends abruptly with the words xwéas 8€é 7 prvOwdéorepov (p. 71, 20, 
Kramer). Bks. I-VII have simple titles orpdBwvos yewypadixdv 
aparov, etc. Bks. VIII and IX are entitled “Ex rov 7(0) trav 
otpdBwvos yewypadixov, and their text is accordingly in the form 
of excerpts. There are frequent omissions, new paragraphs often 
begin with 6m, the thought is often given in indirect discourse, 
etc. Yet the text is nearly complete and cannot fairly be des- 
cribed as excerpts. Paris. 1393 gives only the beginning of this 
abridged text (to VIII, p. 104, 4) in a separate quire. Ambros. 
418 and Vatop. not only continue to the end of IX, but add a 
fragment of X (to 331,14), still similarly abridged, which Vatop. 
entitles “Ex tov Sexdérov otpdBwvos. There are no externalia, 
such as arguments, scholia, variants, indices, on Bks. I-IX, 
except a short argument for VII. The absence of externalia 
and the abridgment of VIII-IX are the chief features that dis- 
tinguish the first nine books in these three MSS from Paris. 1397. 

The text in Bks. X-XVII is entirely different in these 
respects and assumes the characteristics of Paris. 1397 in I-IX 
(it contains no more). Each book has an ornamental headpiece 
and two titles, rév orpaBwvos tov Sexdrov BuBdiov 
kedadaa, followed by an argument, and again orpaBwvos yewypa- 
guxdv Séxarov. There are also scholia, variants, and indices in 
the margins throughout these books, very similar in character 
and even wording to marginalia on I-IX in Paris. 1397. The 
numbers of the books are frequently added at the end of the 
text (1a, 18, etc.). This detail is found in all three MSS in X- 
XVII, but never in I-IX. It occurs, however, in I-I[X in Paris. 
139%. X-XVII are structurally separate in Paris. 1393 and 
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Vatop., and in Ambr. IX has a colophon 76 
tov BiBAiwv tov otpaBwvos, although X begins on the same page. 

It is evident from the above facts that the text of Strabo in 
Paris. 1393, Vatop. and Ambr. falls into three parts: the plain 
text of I-VII (= 8), the abridged text of VIII-IX (—y), and 
the annotated text of X-X VII (—¢). In Paris. 1393 all three 
are structurally separate, and By and ¢ are so in Vatop. and 
apparently in the archetype of Ambr. The three parts obviously 
came from different sources. $8 was a codex mutilated at the 
end and ¢ was a complementary volume to Paris. 1397. y served 
only to splice between 8 and ¢, and probably contained much 
more of the whole work than it represents in our three MSS. 

In the Vatopedi MS a later hand has collated the text of 
Strabo from the end of Bk. XIV on with another MS, which 
can, I think, be identified. The common archetype (¢) of X- 
XVII in all the MSS except one had a series of seven lacunae, 
at XV, 194, 17; 245, 12; 251, 12; XVI, 286, 24; 301, 12; 321, 
20; XVII, 414, 17%. They were discovered and supplied by 
Kramer from Vatic. 1329 (f, 13th cent.), which he was the first 
to use. In Vatop. these same lacunae occur, but all except two 
(245, 12; 321, 20) are supplied by the second hand. Vatic. 1329 
is the only MS known from which they could have been supplied. 
That it was the very one used by the collator of Vatop. seems 
probable from some of his other readings: 199, 12 dépwv; 210, 24 
mpovdov; 225, 3 iatpods; 225, 16 Aoywrépouvs; 333, 10 euopeias; 
352, 9 éxrperopevovs. All are unique readings of Vatic. 1329, 
and most of them are corrupt and hence less likely to have 
occurred in another MS. This is especially true at the first 
place, where dépwy is in the text of Vatic., but the correct reading 
dvéuwv is in the margin. If this is a self-correction, the corrup- 
tion originates in Vatic. itself and is thus peculiar to it. 

An apograph of the Vatopedi MS exists in Mare. 377 (1, 15th 
cent.), which contains Bks. I-XII of Strabo and has ranked as 
an important source of the text. The first part of it is derived 
from Paris. 1397; but at II, 191, 22, where an entire quaternion 
is lost in this codex, there is a slight change of writing in Marc. 
377 and from this point on it follows Vatop. The omissions in 
Mare. 377 noted by Kramer at II, 225, 21; V, 331, 27; 333, 9; 
IX, 215, 22; 234, 1; X, 339, 7; 348, 11; 349, 11; 354, 2; 360, 
16; XI, 433, 13 and doubtless many others, occur in Vatop also. 
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At IV, 293, 10 Mare. omits Oedv . . . Biov ws (now supplied by a 
second hand), and these words occupy exactly one line in Vatop. 
At X, 353, 4 Marc. omits rerpappévnv .. . avevbe, again exactly 
one line in Vatop. At X, 350, 18-351, 1 Mare. repeats re ody 
. . . dovdtxiw, which occupy exactly three lines in Vatop. And 
finally at II, 202, 5 after airov Marc. has zepiéxeoOar Kai del 
daivecba from line 3, but the first hand has deleted those words 
and continued correctly from airov. The words zepiexeoOar . . 
av’rov occupy exactly a single line in Vatop., which the scribe 
of Mare. started to repeat. Moreover he would scarcely have 
been able to make the correction unless he had Vatop. itself 
before his eyes. JI infer from this instance, therefore, that 
Mare. 377 was copied directly from Vatop.°® 

While the second half of the Vatopedi codex was thus active 
in the 15th century, the first half, in spite of its unique con- 
tents, lay untouched a century longer. Conrad Gesner, in his 
Bibliotheca universalis (Zurich 1545), mentions three of the 
opuscula in the second section, as follows: fol. 15%, Agathemeri 
orthonis hypotyposin Geographiae alicubt manuscriptam extare 
ex erudito quodam viro Venetus cognovt; 211%, Dionysu Byzantu 

. navigationem per Bosphorum ... nescio ubi adhuc extare 
audivisse mihi videor Venetiis ex Nicolao Sophiano homine 
Graeco; 559%, Philonis Byzantw libellus Graecus de septem 
spectaculis: extat etiamnum in Italia, ut Venettis cognovi ex 
Nicolao Sophiano docto homine Greco. Nicolaos Sophianos was 
a well-known contemporary savant, whom Gesner (523”) says he 
had met in Venice a year and a half before. He had just re- 
turned from a journey in Greece to procure manuscripts for the 
Spanish ambassador in Venice, Diego Hurtado de Mendoza.’ 


®° Mare. 377 (1) is very erroneously reported in Kramer’s apparatus, 
many readings being attributed to it which occur instead in Eton. 
141 (n).—Bks. I-XII in Mare. 378 (m) are in turn copied from Mare. 
377, as has long been recognized. Moreover Bk. X in Laur. 28.5 (B) 
is copied from Mare. 377, since it shares all the omissions both of Vatop. 
and Mare. See Rélligs collation, Diss. phil. Hal. VII (1886), 385-396. 
The small open lacunae in Laur. usually correspond to unintelligible 
suspensions at the ends of lines in Mare. The double points in the 
margins of Laur. also occur in Marc. 

7Graux, Essai sur les origines du fonds grec de VEscurial (Paris 
1880), pp. 172-174; Legrand, Bibliographie Hellénique ... auaw ave et 
xvie siécles, I (Paris 1885), CLXXXVII-CXCIV; Vogel and Gardthausen, 
Die griechischen Schreiber (Leipzig 1909), pp. 356 f. 
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The Vatopedi codex is the only one known to have contained all 
three of these opuscula in the 16th century, and it is doubtless 
the very one from which Sophianos knew them. A codex in the 
Cambridge University Library (Gg. II. 33) contains a number 
of matematical texts in Sophianos’ handwriting. One separate 
quinternion (fol. 122-131) contains Agathemerus, the diéyvwois, 
the iroriézwors, and the first few lines of Dionysius. A couple of 
incipient repetitions, which seem to arise from the positions of 
recurring words in the long lines of Vatop., suggest that it is a 
direct apograph.® Moreover Sophianos has left his mark in the 
Vatopedi codex itself. The margins of the second section bear a 
series of notes in his hand. On Paris. 2° is written opposite the 
title of Dionysius oy. 7d rod Siovvetov ovyypappdriov; on Lond. 
opposite the title of the Periplus of the Euxine Sea on. xat rovro 
70 ovyypappariov and on Lond. 7V at the end of the same treatise 
ews de; ON Lond. 12 again opposite the title of Philo xai rovro 
70 Tov didwvos and on Lond. 13V at the end again éws ode. On 
Paris. 9V the same hand has supplied the last four lines of 
Plutarch, which originally stood on the last leaf of this section, 
now lost. It has also twice (Lond. 27, Vatop. 62V) noted a 
mention in the text of Mt. Athos, where the codex was probably 
then found. These notes carefully signalize certain portions of 
the contents of the second section. There was a method in the 
selection. The greater part of these opuscula (Arrian’s Epistle, 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, Hanno, Chrest. from Strabo, 
Plutarch) had been published by Froben at Basle in 1533 from 
Pal. 398. Three more are in the Cambridge apograph. The 
remainder (except the fragment of Aristotle) is what is sig- 
nalized in the margins of Vatop. Sophianos had probably in- 
tended to copy all the unpublished material but was interrupted 
just after he had begun the Dionysius. He therefore left those 


ST based my identification of the writing on the specimen in Omont’s 
Fac-similés de mss grecs des XVe et XVIe siécles (Paris 1887), pl. 40. 

®The numerous 16th century MSS of Agathemerus are doubtless all 
derived from the Cambridge MS. I have examined most of them, and 
aside from being inferior, they all show their dependence on Sophianos’ 
apograph in the reproduction of abbreviations, alterations, slips of the 
pen, etc. They are as follows: Bodl. D’Orville 1, Br. Mus. Old Royal 
16. C. IV, Paris. 1405, 1406, 2554, 2857, Vindob. hist. gr. 122, Taurin. 
245 Pasini (destroyed in 1904), Ambr. 545, 903, Vat. 1415, Pal. 62., 
Matrit. N-138, Scor. ©. I. 11. 
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notes to call the attention of future workers to the parts he 
was leaving. 

The Vatopedi codex was not discovered again until 1838. 
When Carlyle and Hunt visited the monastery in 1801 they 
found the library in neglect and confusion. They took an 
“accurate catalogue,” now preserved in Br. Mus. add. MS. 
27234, but the codex of Ptolemy and Strabo is not mentioned 
in it. Didron in 1839 found the volumes neatly ranged on 
shelves. In the meantime Zacharia had visited Vatopedi in 1838 
and seen the codex of Ptolemy and Strabo.*° Not long after 
occurred the thefts by Mynas and Simonides mentioned above. 
Mynas also compiled a full catalogue of the library, now pre- 
served in Paris. suppl. grec 675, fol. 10-48, and 754, fol. 162-192, 
including a detailed description of our codex (fol. 186-192). 
The leaves now in Paris and the two missing leaves in Ptolemy 
and Dionysius were already lacking when Mynas described the 
codex. When Sebastianov photographed the Ptolemy in 1858 
the London leaves were of course lacking also. At this time the 
remaining leaves received their present numbering, according to 
a notice on the fly-leaf in front. The codex is now in a red 
leather binding, made some thirty years ago, as I was told by 
the librarian. Since Sebastianov, various scholars and travelers 
have examined the codex or taken specimen photographs. I 
myself, in addition to examining the structure and collating the 
secondary annotations in the last part, also photographed the 
whole of the Strabo (fol. 70-296) with a Leica camera. 

I wish to express again my appreciation of the courtesies 
offered me on Mt. Athos and especially at Vatopedi. On the long 
itinerary J have undertaken to study manuscripts of Greek 
geographers, the visit to this famous place, with its magnificent 
scenery and strange ways of life, has been one of the richest 
experiences. 


AUBREY DILLER. 


FELLOW OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


10 Walpole, Mémoirs relating to ... Turkey (London 1817), p. 202; 
Didron, “Le Mont Athos,” Annales archéologiques, V (1846), p. 159; 
Zacharia, Reise in den Orient (Heidelberg 1840), pp. 269 f. 


TIBERIUS’ OVATIO AND THE ARA NUMINIS 
AUGUSTI. 


The day of the long-postponed triumph for his Pannonian 
victories which Tiberius celebrated toward the end of the reign 
of Augustus is fixed by a recently discovered fragment of the 
Fasti Praenestint which has the entry: TI. CAESAR TRIUMPHAVIT 
EX ILURICO.t’ As Huelsen has shown, the fragment belongs to 
October 23.” Before the discovery of this fragment, the triumph 
was thought to have taken place on January 16 because of the 
following entry in the Fasti Praenestini for the day: 


TI CAESAR EX PAN.. (ca. 20 letters) ..AVIT 


It is now evident that this entry records an earlier Pannonian 
victory of Tiberius, and Marucchi and Wissowa associated it 
with the entrance which Tiberius made into Rome praetezxtatus 
et lawreatus in the winter of 9-10 A. D., a time when, according 
to Suetonius (T1b. 17, 2), he had postponed his triumph because 
of the defeat of Varus. Rau,* however, argues that Suetonius 
is in error in dating this event after the defeat of Varus. He 
would place it early in the year 9 A. D. when Dio (LVI, 1, 1) 
describes a ceremonial return of Tiberius which has some cor- 
respondence with the entrance mentioned by Suetonius. This is, 
Rau thinks, the celebration referred to in the Fasti Praenestim 
under January 16th. 

But, as Pippidi notes in his valuable observations on the Fastt 
Praenestini, there is not room on the stone for the restorations 
which have been proposed.* The most satisfactory, that of 


1Marucchi, Notizie degli Scavi, 1921, pp. 277-283; Wissowa, Hermes, 
LVIII (1923), pp. 375 ff.; O. Leuze, Bursian’s Jahresbericht, CCXXVII 
(1930), pp. 99 f. 

2 Diss. Pont. Acad. Rom. di Arch. XV (1921), pp. 324-336. As 
Wissowa (Il. c.) has shown, the establishment of Oct. 23 for the triumph 
makes it probable that the year, which had been much disputed, was 
12 rather than 13 A. D. 

3 Klio XIX (1925), pp. 344ff. In this view Rau is followed by 
Pippidi, “La Date del’Ara Numinis Augusti de Rome,” Rev. Et. Lat. 
XI (1933), pp. 435-456. 

* Op. cit., p. 454, n. 1. My measurements show 7.5 cm. for the 13 
letters in Ti. Caesar ex Pan., 11.5 cm. in the break, and 21 cm. in the 
entire line. 
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Wissowa, Ti. Caesar ex Pan[nonia lawreatus urbem intr]avit, 
places twenty-three letters in a space which should contain 
nineteen or twenty. Pippidi proposes two abbreviations: Ti. 
Caesar ex Pan[n(onia) laureatus urbem intr |avit, or, with more 
doubt: Ti. Caesar ex Pan[nonia laur(eatus) urbem intr ]avit. 
But these abbreviations, both unusual, seem improbable because 
such compression was not required by lack of space. 

It is curious that no one has suggested that this note, added 
like the note of October 23 by a second hand which inserted in 
the calendar a number of important days in Tiberius’ career, 
records one of the two previous triumphs which Tiberius had 
celebrated. While it is doubtful whether his return of 9 or 10 
A. D. would have been inserted in the Fasti, it is practically 
certain that all the triumphs would have been. The note cannot 
belong to the triumph of 7 B. C. for that was celebrated for 
German victories on January first.’ But it may well be his 
first triumph, the ovatio of 9 B. C. which was held for Pannonian 
successes. This ovation took place at some time before the 
death of Drusus on September 14 of that year. The entry could 
be completed as follows: Ti Caesar ex Pan[nonia ovans urbem 
intr |avit. restoration of nineteen letters is thus more 
satisfactory than the others proposed not only because it relates 
the note to one of Tiberius’ three triumphs but also because it 
exactly fills the space. If the explanation is correct, the second 
hand did not follow a chronological order; for just above the 
note about the Pannonian success is a record, apparently from 
the same later hand, of the dedication of the temple of Concord 
which took place in 10 A. D. But the important thing in these 
notes is the anniversary and not the sequence of the events 
recorded.’ 

In the Fasti Praenestint for January 17 there is a notice 
which has often been thought to have some connection with 
Tiberius’ celebration of January 16. I quote it with Mommsen’s 
restorations : 


5 Verrius Flaccus’ crowded notes on that day left no space for the 
insertion of this triumph in the Fasti Praenestini. 

° Hieronymus on 2008/9: Tiberius Caesar de captis Pannoniis trium 
phavit. Dio, LV, 2, 4. Cf. LIV, 34, 3. 

7There would be a similar disregard of chronology if Tiberius’ 
celebration were placed in 9 A. D., a fact which Rau and Pippidi 
recognized. 
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PONTIFICES Augures xvviri s. f. viiVIR. EPVLONVM. VICTVMAS .IN 
MolANT . Numini augusti ad aram qVAM .DEDICAVIT .TI.CAESAR 
FElicitatl Quod ti. caesar aram AVG PATRI .DEDICAVIT 


The restoration, considerable as it is, seems substantially sure 
for the first two lines. The divinity to whom victims were 
sacrificed by members of the four great priesthoods was, as the 
third line shows, some sort of an equivalent of Augustus him- 
self, and the Numen Augusti or, as Mommsen also suggested, 
Augustum, is the only possibility which begins with N. The 
restoration of the third line presents greater difficulty. Momm- 
sen’s reconstruction is too short for the space required by the 
small letters of the line. The connection of Felicitas with the 
rites is moreover hard to explain. My observations on the 
stone confirm what Pippidi was the first to note, namely that 
the line seems to be a later addition. It apparently belongs to 
the notices added to the calendar after it was originally inscribed 
between 4 and 10 A. D.® As in others of these notices, the 
letters of this one, except for the F which begins the line, are 
smaller and apparently cut in a different way. I cannot detect 
the traces of the I of Felicitati and the Q of quod which Huelsen 
noted, but I do find the first stroke of what seems to be a V.® 
The restoration Fe[licitatt q]u[od is thus possible. But equally 
possible is the reading Fe[riae ex s. c. g]u[od eo die (or e. d.) 
which Mommsen thought of but rejected because the notes about 
feriae regularly come first under each day and because the day is 
marked, not NP as feriae publicae always are, but C(omitialis). 
The first of these objections to this restoration no longer applies, 
for two fragments of the Fasti Praenestini subsequently dis- 
covered have notes on feriae which do not come in the first place 
under the days.’ In any case neither objection is valid if the 


*Ct. 0.1.4. 1, p. 206. 

® On this reading and on the lack of all traces of the I and Q detected 
by Huelsen I have subsequently received the confirmation of Professor 
Attilio De Grassi who is preparing for the Inscriptiones Italiae the 
publication of the Fasti triumphales and consulares and of the calendars. 
He says that the entire V is clearly recognizable on a squeeze which he 
made with tin-foil. 

10The space from the initial F of this line through this V is 7.5 
em. Aug patri. dedicavit occupies 10.5 cm.; the whole line, 32 cm. The 
restorations FE[licitati q]V or FE[riae ex s. c. q]V, both of nine letters, 
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third line is a later addition. At some time after the consecra- 
tion of the altar, the dedication day of the Ara Numinis Augustt 
was made a dies fertatus,' and the addition in the Fasti Prae- 
nestum notes the change without any alteration in the letter 
which marks the character of the day. Similarly March 10, the 
day when Tiberius was made pontifex maximus, is marked C in 
these Fasti, though there is a later note indicating its new 
character as a public holiday. 

As a matter of fact January 17 is marked NP in the post- 
Augustan calendar of Verulae.**? There we find a different 
explanation for the holiday: Feriae ex s. c. quod eo die Augusta 
nupsit divo Aug[us]t[o. This notice, our first information for 
the day of the marriage of Augustus and Livia, shows that 
Tiberius consecrated the altar on the wedding anniversary of 
his mother, the day which first brought Livia and Tiberius him- 
self into relation with the house of Augustus. The identity of 
date can hardly have been an accident. When, probably after 
the death of Augustus, the day was made a public festival, there 
were two related reasons for the holiday. January 17 was the 
day on which Augustus married Livia, who as Julia Augusta 


are proposed for a space of 5 cm. for which my estimate would be 
eight letters. The lacuna following the V (14 cm.) should have had 
22 or 23 letters. 

11 Other examples of dedication days which became public holidays in 
the early empire are Jan. 30 (Ara Pacis), April 28 (Aedicula Vestae), 
Aug. 28 (Ara Victoriae in Curia). The dedication day of the Ara 
Fortunae Reducis, Dec. 15, was already a holiday. In addition the 
anniversaries of the constitutio of the Ara Pacis (July 4), the Arae 
Cereris matris et Opis Augustae (Aug. 10), and the Ara Fortunae 
Reducis (Oct. 12) were made public holidays. From the calendar of 
Verulae we now know that the dedication day of the temple of Con- 
cordia, Jan. 16, became a holiday at some time later than the dedication 
of the temple in 10 A. D. See note 12 below. 

S. 1923, pp. 194 ff. Because of the inadequate publication of 
this important inscription I examined it at Veroli where it is to be 
found in the court of the house of Sig. Luigi Reali. The entries for Jan. 
16 and 17 read as follows: 

H.XVII. NP. FER.EX.S.C.QUOD.EO.DIE.AEDIS 
coNCORDIAE .INFORO. DEDIC. EST 
A.XVI NP. FERIAE EX.S.C.QUOD.EO. DIE 
AUGUSTA .NUPSIT . DIVO . AUGusTo 
On this reading too I have the confirmation of Professor De Grassi. 


& 
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came into special honor after the death of Augustus, and it also 
belonged to the series of dedication days of imperial religious 
monuments which were turned into dies feriatt. The decree may 
have read something like this: Feriae ex s. c. q. e. d. Augusta 
nupsit divo Augusto et quod ara numinis Augusti dedicata est.** 
One of these explanations we find in the calendar of Verulae, 
the other, I think, in the calendar of Praeneste. The following 
restoration of the third line under January 17 would fill the 
space: Fe[riae ex s. c. g]u[od eo die Ti. Caesar aram dwo] Aug. 
patri dedicavit. 

Perhaps the altar was dedicated not to the Numen Augusti 
but to the Numen Augustum. Numen Augusti, as we know it 
from various records, including the altar erected at Narbo in 
11 A. D., seems to have been a variant of Genius Augusti; ** 
while Numen Augustum was apparently a collective divinity 
which included the Genii of the emperor and the prospective 
heir to the succession and perhaps too the Juno of the empress. 
The regulations for the Ara Numinis Augusti from Forum Clodi 
provide for sacrifices to the Genii of Augustus and Tiberius and 
for statues and celebrations of the birthdays of Augustus, 
Tiberius, and Livia.*® There is no actual reference to the Juno 
of Livia, but we know from other sources that it was an object of 
cult.1° Just as the Arval Brethren later sacrificed to the Juno 
of the empresses along with the Genius of the emperors,*’ so 
the four great priesthoods probably made their official sacrifices 
at this altar to the Juno of Livia as well as to the Genius of 
Augustus. 

The altar was dedicated at some time before the first addition 
made by the second hand in the Fasti Praenestini, the note on 
the dedication of the temple of Concordia which took place in 
10 A.D. Whether it is later than Tiberius’ adoption in June of 


*8 Compare the two reasons given for the public holiday on October 12 
in the Fast. Amit: Fer. [e]x s. c. q. e. d. imp. Caes. Aug. ex transmarin. 
provine. urbem intravit araq. Fort. reduci constit. 

“O.I.L. XII, 4333 (Dessau 112). Cf. Pippidi, Rev. Ht. Lat. IX 
(1931), pp. 83 ff. 

O.I.L,. XI, 3303 (Dessau 154). 

7° For a dedication to the Genii of Augustus and Tiberius and the 
Juno of Livia see CO. I. L. XI, 3076 (Dessau 116). 

*7Poppaea is the earliest instance. See Henzen, Acta Fratrum 
Arvalium, pp. 85, 86, 122. 
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4 A. D. is uncertain. The form of Tiberius’ name (Ti. Caesar) 
proves nothing more than that the Fasti themselves were set up 
after Tiberius’ adoption. Even the statement of the third line 
about the dedication to Aug(usto) patri may be simply a pro- 
jection into the past of later conditions, though perhaps the 
probabilities are not in favor of this view. ‘The dedication 
could hardly have taken place before Tiberius came into special 
prominence after the death of Agrippa, nor could it have 
occurred in the years from 6 B. C. to 4 A. D. when Tiberius 
was living in retirement first in Rhodes and then in Rome. The 
altar seems to have been dedicated between 11 and 6 B. C. or 
between 5 and 9 A. D. 

Since it was customary for a triumphing general to consecrate 
a public monument immediately after his triumph, the dedica- 
tion of this altar has usually been associated with the triumph 
recorded on the previous day.*® ‘The year of Tiberius’ ovaitio, 
9 B. C., is a possible date. Tiberius, who dedicated the porticus 
Inviae after his triumph of 7 B. C., may have signalized his 
ovatio. two years earlier by the consecration of an altar at which 
his mother’s Juno shared in official cult with the Genius of 
Augustus, which was at that time coming into great promi- 
nence.® But 9 B. C. was also the year when the Ara Pacis 
Augustae was dedicated on Livia’s birthday.*° Whether two 


18 Thus various scholars, who before the real date of Tiberius’ Pan- 
nonian triumph was ascertained dated that triumph on Jan. 16, put the 
dedication of the altar in 12 or 13 A. D. (See Pippidi’s summary of 
their views, Rev. Et. Lat. XI, p. 437, n. 3). But in any case it is im- 
possible to date the altar so late in the reign of Augustus, for the note 
on its dedication belongs to the first version of the Fasti Praenestini 
and therefore was inscribed before 10 A. D. This fact was fully recog- 
nized by Mommsen (C.J. L. I, 17, p. 206) who found in the form of 
Tiberius’ name (Ti. Caesar) a terminus post quem for the inscription 
of these Fasti. I was mistaken (Divinity of the Roman Emperor, p. 
227) in dating the altar toward the end of the reign of Augustus and 
probably too in suggesting its identity with the Ara Gentis Iuliae on 
the Capitol. 

19 At this time Julia and Livia entertained the women at a banquet 
while Tiberius gave a banquet for the male citizens on the Capitol. 
See Dio, LV, 2, 4. 

20In this case too the correspondence in date is probably not an 
accident. Perhaps Livia was popularly identified with Pax Augusta as 
she was with many other deified abstractions. On the celebration of 
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important altars would have been dedicated in the same month 
that year is doubtful. 

In determining the year when the Ara Numinis Augusti was 
erected, the identity of date between the consecration of the altar 
and the wedding anniversary of Augustus and Livia is of more 
importance than the fact that the dedication day immediately 
follows a day on which Tiberius celebrated a victory. The 
period after Tiberius’ adoption seems the most likely time for 
the consecration of such a monument. January of 6 B. C. is im- 
probable for it was then that Tiberius dedicated the temple of 
Castor. It is uncertain whether he returned to Rome in the 
stress of the Pannonian wars during the winters of 6-7 and 7-8. 
The most probable years seem to be 5 A. D., the year following 
his adoption, when after the end of his German campaign in 
December he returned to Rome,” and 9 A. D. when he made 
the ceremonial entrance into the city with which Rau associates 
both the note on his celebration of January 16 and the dedication 
of the altar. 

The later evidence for the celebration of January 17 may 
give some clue to the location of the Ara Numinis August. 
Immediately after Augustus’ death Livia instituted in his honor 


scenic games, the ludi Palatini, which were celebrated in a 
theatre constructed each year for the occasion close to the palace. 
January 17 is recorded in the fourth century calendars as the 
first day of these games.?? Before the games began the emperor 


Livia’s birthday see Acta Fratrum Arvalium for 38 A. D., 0.1. L. VI, 
2028; Tac., Ann. VI, 5. 

*1 One might perhaps fancy a reference to the dedication of the altar 
in Velleius’ words about Tiberius’ return (II, 105): pietas sua Caesarem 
paene obstructis hieme Alpibus in urbem traxit. But if, as seems 
possible, the altar was not planned until Tiberius’ adoption (June 26, 
4 A. D.) there would have been very little time for its construction. 

*2 On the confusing question of the date of these games see Mommsen’s 
comments, C.J. LZ. I, 17, comm. diurn. for Jan. 17. The games were 
originally of three days’ duration (Dio, LVI, 46, 5) but were eventually 
extended. Caligula was killed during this celebration to which he had, 
according to Josephus (Ant. XIX, 77), added one day to the original 
three. According to Dio (LIX, 29, a passage where we are dependent 
on Zonaras) the games at this time lasted five days and Caligula had 
added three additional days. From the passage it is not clear on 
which one of the extra days the murder took place, but Suetonius, 
Gaius 58, gives the date of Caligula’s death as January 24, that is the 
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made a public sacrifice to Augustus.?* JI would suggest that it 
was at the Ara Numinis Augusti that the sacrifice took place. 
The altar would then have been on the west side of the Palatine 
near the temple of Apollo and the house of Augustus.** Perhaps 
it was on the occasion of the first celebration of the ludi 
Palatini in 15 A. D. that January 17 was made a public holiday. 
The altar of the Numen Augustum instituted at Forum Clodi 
three years later may have been modelled directly on the Roman 
altar which, as I have already suggested, was perhaps dedicated 
not to Numen Augusti but to Numen Augustum. 

If Henzen’s reconstruction of a Claudian fragment of the Acta 
Fratrum Arvalium is correct, January 1% may also have been 
the date of the apotheosis of Livia. But the fragment, known 
only from inadequate manuscript authority, is uncertain in 
meaning.?> The [dedi]cationem or [consecr]ationem mentioned 
in it may refer to the Ara Numinis Augusti where the sacrifices 
recorded, the ox for divus Augustus and the cow for diva 
Augusta, might properly have been made. 

My purpose in this paper has been to propose restorations for 
the Fasti Praenestini as follows: 

1) for the third line of the note on January 16, a later 
addition to the Fasti: TI CAESAR EX PAN[nonta ovans urbem 
intr|avit. The reference is, I believe, to the ovatio which 
Tiberius celebrated over the Pannonians in 9 B. C. 

2) for the entries of January 17, the first two lines of which 
belong to the original version and the third to a later addition, 
the following modification of Mommsen’s reconstruction: 
PONTIFICES Augures xvviri s.f.viiVIR .EPVLONVM . VICTVMAS .IN 


MolANT . Numini augusto ad aram qVAM .DEDICAVIT .TI.CAESAR 
FEriae ex s.c.qVod eo die ti. caesar aram divo AVG PATRI . DEDICAVIT 


The Ara Numinis Augustt, dedicated, as we now know from the 
calendar of Verulae, on the wedding anniversary of Augustus 


last of the added days of the festival as Dio describes its duration. See 
Carcopino’s discussion, Compt. Rend. Acad. Inscr., 1923, p. 71. 

28 Josephus, Ant. XIX, 87. 

24On the topography of the region see Richmond, “The Augustan 
Palatium,” Journal of Roman Studies IV (1914), pp. 193 ff. 

25 0,7. L. VI, 2032; Henzen, op. cit., LV. It is known only from the 
versions of Smetius and Morillon taken from Pontanus. 
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and Livia, may have had no connection with the ovatio of 
Tiberius. It was consecrated before 10 A. D. and probably after 
Tiberius’ adoption in 4 A. D.: 5 and 9 A. D. seem to be the 
most likely years. It was perhaps identical with the altar on the 
Palatine where sacrifice was made to Augustus before the ludi 
Palatint, instituted by Livia in Augustus’ honor in 15 A. D. 
Its dedication day, the anniversary of the entry of Livia into 
the house of Augustus, was, perhaps in that year, made the occa- 


sion of feriae publicae. 
Lity Ross Taytor. 


Bryn Mawr 


5 


THE PATHETIC FALLACY IN EARLY GREEK 
POETRY. 


The essence of the pathetic fallacy is an illusion, more or less 
real, that the inanimate world is possessed of human feeling. 
Such an illusion may take several different forms, the most com- 
mon of which is the everyday experience of mankind that certain 
familiar objects, such as books, ships, weapons, etc., seem to have 
a life of their own which is objectively impossible but yet in- 
tensely real. This phenomenon, which I have called the fallacy 
of “natural subjectivity,” is scarcely poetic. Its chief impor- 
tance is its demonstration of the facility and natural ease with 
which men take a subjective rather than an objective view of 
the world around them. 

The pathetic fallacy proper, a poetic form of thought, was 
separated by Ruskin, who first propounded it, from another 
phenomenon which he called the Imagination Contemplative.’ 
But a careful study of his discussion of these two figures and 
especially of the examples he gives of each makes it apparent 
that they differ not in kind but only in degree. They are both 
fallacies of thought; the pathetic fallacy being an illusion in- 
duced by a strong emotion, the fallacy of the Imagination Con- 
templative being rather the product of mood. Since “mood” 
and “emotion” are relative terms and cannot be decisively di- 
vided one from the other, it is just, I believe, to consider the two 
fallacies as one, and to use the term “pathetic fallacy” for 
both.* It may be defined as the expression in poetic terms of a 
more or less vivid illusion induced by mood or emotion in the 
mind of the poet or of the character he is depicting that the 
inanimate world is sentient. The pathetic fallacy may appear 
as a single epithet or may be extended over a long passage. The 


+In his essay “Of the Pathetic Fallacy,” Modern Painters, Part IV, 
Chap. XII. 

2“ Of the Imagination Contemplative,’ Modern Painters, Part III, 
Sec. II, Chap. IV. 

*In the course of this study I have used the term “fallacy of the 
imagination contemplative” rather than “ pathetic fallacy ” only when 
it has seemed advantageous to point out the contemplative nature of the 
poet’s thought. 
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emotions with which it endows the inanimate may be simple or 
complex. It is to be carefully differentiated from types of ex- 
pression which remove an inanimate object from its ordinary 
sphere and fictitiously endow it with a personality, human or 
supernatural, through which the poet proceeds to view it. Per- 
sonified, magical, miraculous, or mystical objects have a special 
character which raises them to a plane on which their sentience 
becomes objectively real to the person who observes them. The 
pathetic fallacy may be applied only to inanimate things as 
such, things which the poet would not ordinarily conceive as 
sentient but which appear for the moment to be so. It is the 
purpose of this study to demonstrate the existence of this es- 
sentially subjective view of the world as early as Homer, to trace 
its development through the early Greek poets, and to show how 
even in the sixth century it had progressed by a process of ex- 
pansion and elaboration to a point where it clearly foreshadowed 
the sentimental pathetic fallacies of the romantic poets.* 

It is but rarely that any attribution of feeling to the inani- 
mate world can be discovered in the poems of Homer. The 
great proportion of such ascriptions are applied to weapons, and 
there is little variety in the type of emotion with which they are 
invested. Numerically largest are the examples of the fallacy 
of natural subjectivity: the brave spear,® the ruthless stone,® 
the ship that joys in the breeze.” Even the more extended de- 
scriptions of these things, the spear that is “ eager to sate itself 
with man’s flesh,” and all the changes that are rung on this 
idea, although they have the characteristics of true pathetic 
fallacy, never depart far from the unconscious subjective reac- 
tion which men exhibit toward the objects with which they are 


* The extant writings of the ancient critics, e. g., Longinus, Demetrius, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Aristotle, do not reveal them as recog- 
nizing any special figure in the pathetic fallacy. Aristotle mentions a 
form of the “analogical metaphor ” kar’ dvadoyiav) which he 
says “ makes lifeless things alive,” but he does not distinguish between 
simple metaphor (e. g. the flying arrow) and true ascription of human 
emotion: Rhetoric, 3, 10-11. 

5 éyxos, Il., 3, 338 et pass. 

*rAdas dvadys, Il., 4, 521, with Leaf’s note; Od., 11, 598; cf. dvadéos 
exuara mwérpys, Il., 13, 139. 

Tynes . . . dyaddduevac Ards odpw, Od., 5, 175-176; cf. Od., 10, 
131; Hym. Ap., 427. 
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in more or less constant association.* All these poetic figures 
are the peculiar property of the war-epic. They are not at all 
sentimental and remain in later literatures much what they are 
in Homer. 

It is in the other examples, those in which Homer ascribes 
feeling to nature, that a type of thought is to be found that 
points the way to the sentimental pathetic fallacies of later ages. 
In spite of the exigencies of the epic, which by its very nature is 
ill adapted to the expression of the subjective and contemplative, 
Homer does occasionally give a glimpse of that sense of intimacy 
with his natural surroundings which the romantic poets exhibit 
in such extreme form. The difference between the two schools 
of thought is of course great in this respect as in all others. 
Homer limits his use of the pathetic fallacy very strictly, not 
only in its frequency and in the variety of emotions which he 
permits himself to imagine in nature, but also in the extent to 
which he develops any single fallacy of thought. Often it is no 
more than a passing hint expressed in a word or two or a brief 
phrase. Never does a pathetic fallacy take the main place in the 
thought, even for a moment. Never is it elaborate or excessive.® 
It is always kept within the due measure which an heroic theme 
imposes on it. Homer shows a true Hellenic desire to fit theme, 
form, and expression into a carefully executed pattern.?° 

On the whole Homer’s use of the pathetic fallacy is limited to 
the depiction of the effect of contemplative mood rather than of 
violent emotion. Of such character is the sea that joys before 


Poseidon: 


8 éyxeln dip’ brép vwrov évi yain eorn ieuévn xpods Guevar avdpopéoro, 
Il., 21, 69-70. Cf. Il., 5, 660-662; 11, 569-574; 15, 314-317, 542-543; 20, 
279-280. Of the bow and arrow, JI., 4, 125-126. For the “rage” of fire 
ef. Il., 14, 394-400; 15, 605-606; 17, 736-739; 20, 490-492; 21, 12-14. 

°Cf. A. Biese, Das Naturgefiihl im Wandel der Zeiten, Leipzig, 1926, 
p- 10. 

10 Tf the breakdown of this Hellenic tradition may be interpreted as 
decadence, the Argonautica of Apollonius of Rhodes will stand as an 
example of the decadent epic. One of his greatest weaknesses is the 
injection of the sentimental into the main theme of the poem, e.g. the 
farewells between Jason and his mother, Arg., 1, 260-305, and the long 
description of Medea’s passion, Arg., 3, 616 ff. The passages are ex- 
cellent of their kind, but they tend to disrupt the unity of the poem by 
introducing ideas that are more properly the province of lyric or drama 
than of epic. 
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Ba & eAdav Kipar’> aradrc vn’ adrov 
mavrobev éx KevOpav, ovd’ avaxta* 

Butcher !* claims this as the only clear case in Homer of the 
endowment of inanimate nature with human emotion. And 
Hardie ** has made the distinction that it is a god, not a man, 
to whom nature responds. This is no doubt important, for man- 
kind has ever been willing to permit nature to leave its normal 
path at the behest of a god. Yet this sort of thing is compara- 
tively rare in Homer. There are portents, like the bloody dew; ** 
but the joy of the sea at Poseidon’s coming is the only case in 
which the god does not display his might by miracles but is 
figured as being acclaimed by nature of its own will. Somewhat 
similar is the passage in which the sea surges up to the camp of 
the Achaeans as Poseidon leads the warriors forth.° The waves 
also part for Thetis and the nymphs,’* and the earth sends up 
grass and flowers to make a couch for Zeus and Hera.*” But in 
none of these cases does the inanimate world show emotion; 
there is nothing here but the simplest sort of divine miracle, 
the expression of the pious feeling that all the world, animate 
and inanimate, serves the gods and is utterly subject to their will. 
It is one thing to record miracles, and another to ascribe active 
feeling to nature. That the joy of the sea before Poseidon is to 
some extent linked with pious belief in the power of the god 
there can be no doubt, but only subjective imagination can come 
to the concept of the sea’s rejoicing under any circumstances, 
even for a god. It is only the mind which has contemplated the 
sea in its sunlit beauty, and seen in the play of its waves a reflec- 
tion of human joy, that can ascribe such an emotion to it. 

In an even bolder metaphor, Homer once attributes to the 
waves of the sea foreboding: 

ws 8 dre wéAayos péya Kipatt Kwa, 


11 J1., 13, 27-29. 

128. H. Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, London, 1929, p. 
275, n. 1. 

*8'W. R. Hardie, Lectures on Greek Subjects, London, 1903, p. 13. Cf. 
A. Biese, Die Entwicklung des Naturgefiihls bei den Griechen, Kiel, 
1882, p. 18. 

44 11, 52-55. +6 18, 66-67. 

28 14, 9028. 17 14, 347-349. 
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aitws, dpa te ovderépwoe 
mplv Twa KataBypuevav Avds ovpor, 
ds 6 yépwv wppawe Saifopuevos Kata 


The ascription of feeling here is clearly the result of imagi- 
nation and mood. The observer watches the heavy, smooth 
heaving of the sea, and his foreboding of the coming storm is 
transferred to the sea itself, which in its strange hush and uncer- 
tain movement seems to share his feeling. This is exactly the 
thought-process which caused Coleridge to imagine that his 
grate-fire had “ dim sympathies ” with himself.*® 

If this passage be compared with the previous one, a signifi- 
cant difference will be discovered. In speaking of the sea’s 
“rejoicing ” the poet has for his starting-point an inanimate 
thing which he considers devoid of feeling. As he imagines the 
scene, the inanimate takes on, for the moment, a human quality. 
In the second passage, the poet enters on his comparison with a 
preconceived pathetic fallacy, the hesitant foreboding of the 
waves, which he proceeds to liken to the same feeling in Nestor. 
The poet has arrived at so clear a conception of emotion in the 
inanimate that he is able to make it the point of departure for 
his simile. He has already begun to feel without conscious effort 
that responsive spirit in nature which is so ever-present to the 
romantic poet. 

The similes of the drooping poppy ”° and of the olive-sapling 
bursting into bloom ** show that Homer was keenly aware of 
the loveliness of plants and flowers. He views them neither 
with the unimaginative objectivity of the farmer nor yet with 
the sentimentality of the weary city dweller. Only once in the 
Iliad does he ascribe human feeling to plants, and that in one 
of his most exquisite similes: 


18 J]., 14, 16-21. For the meaning of éccduevov = foreboding we have 
the authority of Eustathius and Suidas, who explain it by mpoonuaivor, 
mponavrevouevov. Cf. also Jl., 1, 105; 18, 224. For the sleep of the waves 
ef. Od., 12, 168-169: adrix’ dveuos ératoaro yadhvn emdero 
vnveuln, 5é daluwr. 

In Frost at Midnight, quoted by Ruskin in the essay “Of the 
Imagination Contemplative,” paragraph 6. 

2° T1., 8, 306-308. 

*1 Il., 17, 53-58; cf. in the Odyssey the palm-tree, 6, 162-167; the 
hyacinth, 6, 231 and 23, 158; and the thistle-down, 5, 328-329. 
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pa, Kal aywv Néoropos vids 

év xelpecou MeveAdov’ roio 


Aniov ote dpiccovow 


If the Odyssey affords no exact parallel to this, there is an 
example which is not entirely dissimilar in the idyllic description 
of Calypso’s grotto: 


3 > ~ ~ 
4 8 atrov terdvvato aomeious yAadupoio 


The reference is obviously to the luxurious foliage of the vine; 
it is in the prime of its vigor. But the verb 7Baw is not used 
of any but human subjects in Homer except at this one place. 
It means, of course, to be in the vigor of youth,** and the em- 
phasis is distinctly on the strength of youth rather than its 
beauty ; but it contains in it all the qualities of the strong young 
man.”> The corresponding quality in the plant is indicated by 
the adjective or the verb (AnAew). The use of 
48a with a vine may be merely objective: as the man is young, 
strong, and beautiful, so the plant is young, strong, and beauti- 
ful. However, the verb is so strongly human in all its connota- 
tions that I am inclined to believe that its application to a plant 
is distinctly subjective. With its rich and luxuriant growth the 
vine seems to feel its youth and strength as a young man does. 
It is “in the pride of its prime,” as A. T. Murray has aptly 
translated.?” If this be true, then the vine has been endowed 
with human feeling. The joy of the observer of the lovely scene 
has found a sympathetic response in the scene itself. It is a 
fleeting metaphor on which the poet does not dwell; indeed, he 
changes over immediately to the word more usual for plants: 

Ideas like these do not occur to anyone who has not looked 
thoughtfully on nature and gained from that observation a feel- 


22 Tl., 23, 596-599. 

28 Od., 5, 68-69. 

24 Cf. Il., 7, 157: Os Bln 5é wor Euredos etn. Cf. Od., 14, 468. 
25 Cf. the line describing Hermes, J1., 24, 348 and Od., 10, 279: Kxovpw 
. mpwrov Tov wep xapieorarn 

26 17, 53, Epvos édXalns. 

*7In his Loeb Library translation. 
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ing, however slight or rudimentary, of intimacy with what he 
beheld. Homer approaches these things with pleasure and affec- 
tion, and very definitely sees in them a reflection of his own 
emotions. That the resulting “fallacies of the imagination 
contemplative ” are clear, limpid, and sincere instead of melan- 
choly or sentimental, is not to be traced to a lack of the type of 
thought which characterizes a city-sick Theocritus or Words- 
worth, but to the fact that it is exercised by a steady, clear mind 
rather than by a morbid one. Any poet who deals with nature 
is bound to see there the mirror of himself, to succumb to the 
pathetic fallacy. The mirror in each case reflects only the image 
that is cast on it. The sentimental poet differs from Homer not 
in having a deeper sense of intimacy with nature but in feeling 
compelled to seek that intimacy rather than simply to accept it. 
Homer feels that the grain joys in the dew and allows us to see 
that he does so, but he does not feel impelled to rush out in a 
happy moment to share his delight with the dewy field. These 
examples exhibit more than a mere beginning *® of a subjective 
attitude toward the inanimate world. But the field in which 
this attitude finds its expression is extremely narrow, and in this 
respect Homer’s pathetic fallacies may be rightly considered a 
beginning. In the few features of nature which Homer knew 
well, he could and did see a response to human emotion. The 
poets whose province was the depiction of thought rather. than 
of action search farther than sea and growing grain. And the 
turgid imagination of the sentimental poet constructs in all the 
world around himself a refuge of sympathy from unfeeling man- 
kind. The thought that characterizes Homer undergoes not a 
change in kind but an increase in quantity and a loss in clarity. 

The poems of Hesiod add nothing to the Homeric picture. 
The Works and Days and the Theogony are even less concerned 
with the contemplation of nature as such than are the Iliad and 
Odyssey. An all-embracing mythology has endowed nature with 
a host of living spirits, through which Hesiod views any beauty 
or sympathy he may see there. The few examples of pathetic 
fallacy in his works exhibit a far shallower and more elementary 
sense of intimacy with the inanimate world than do those of 


*8 Cf. Biese, Das Naturgefihl, pp. 1-2, 10, 34; Hardie, Lectures, p. 34; 
Butcher, Greek Genius, p. 250. 
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Homer.”® Hesiod is less the poet than the industrious farmer 
and serious teacher. 

In the Homeric Hymns external nature is almost completely 
absorbed by mythology. But the single example of the pathetic 
fallacy in the Hymn to Demeter is of great significance. When 
Persephone is carried off by Pluto she cries for help, but no one 
hears her: 


> 4 3 QX ~ > 
ovdé tis avOpwrwv 
nKovoev hwvys, ovd’ éAaiar* *° 


The word éAaia has been held corrupt by many editors, but has 
been well defended by Sikes and Allen.** They point out the 
error of attempting to supplant the word by the name of a person 
or god, since all such have been excluded by the preceding line, 
with the express exception of Helios and Hecate.*? In view of 
the examples of the pathetic fallacy cited from Homer,** it is 
certainly wrong to exclude the word on the grounds that such 
an idea is contrary to Greek poetical taste. The olive-trees that 
ought to have heard the maiden’s cries but did not are a true 
example of the pathetic fallacy.** 

Yet this passage carries us farther than do the Homeric 
examples. Homer has shown us a nature that seemed to know 
emotional responses to natural phenomena, to react to its own 
good or bad fortune. He has even imagined that the sea could 
show joy before some more or less external event, the passage of 
Poseidon over its surface. But Poseidon is after all the god of 
the sea. Persephone has no specific connection with olive-trees ; 
they seem to stand here for nature in general, which is figured 
as being able to react emotionally to a circumstance quite outside 
its own vicissitudes. Here is a nature tacitly reproached because 


2° Cf. Theog., 40-43; 252-254; 847-849. In the pseudo-Hesiodic Shield 
occurs a single example, and that borrowed from Homer, Asp., 437-440; 
ef. Il., 13, 136-142. 

8° Hym. Dem., 22-23. 

On v. 23. 

82 vy, 24-26. Nymphs are excluded as well: ibid. 

88 T1., 13, 27-29; 23, 596-599; Od., 5, 68-69. 

** Strictly speaking, the “ antipathetic ” fallacy, that is, the thought 
that nature is not responding when she should. The distinction is made 
by A. S. Pease, in his article “ Notes on the Pathetic Fallacy in Latin 
Poetry,” O.J., XXII (1926-27), pp. 651-652. 
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it did not show pity for an unfortunate girl. This is sentimental 
pathetic fallacy of the type which so seized on the imagination 
of the romantic poet. It is to be noticed that the example occurs 
in conjunction with a sentimental love-tale.*° The lack of such 
themes in the Iliad and Odyssey probably explains the absence 
in those poems of any figures of this kind. It would be dis- 
tinctly dangerous to infer that because Homer did not picture a 
nature that sympathized with human beings, he therefore could 
not have done so, had his subject called for treatment of this 
kind. The appearance in the Hymn to Demeter of sentimental 
pathetic fallacy, restrained and brief though it is, is but one 
more proof of the existence of a subjective, contemplative view 
of nature among the early Greeks. 

In the case of Empedocles and Parmenides, the examples which 
seem to depict a nature endowed with human feeling are of little 
importance for the history of the pathetic fallacy. They repre- 
sent a side-development which is not productive of new forms 
or uses of the ascription of emotion to the inanimate world. 
Chiefly significant is the fact that they show how easily the 
human imagination, under the influence of any subjective 
thought—in their case, mysticism—vwill slip into the belief that 
the external world is in some way capable of showing charac- 
teristically human reactions. Possibly worth mentioning is the 
gentle moon (iddepa oceAnvn, Emped. frg. 40, Diels), which is 
contrasted with the sharp-rayed sun ofvBéAns, tbid.), and 
has a certain resemblance to Vergil’s amica silentia lunae (Aen., 
2, 255). 

On the whole it may be said that the earliest period of Greek 
poetry manifests in a somewhat circumscribed field the essential 
forms of the pathetic fallacy. The two chief ideas, that nature 
feels emotion within herself and that nature is aware of and 
may sympathize with the vicissitudes of those external to herself, 
are both present. The examples are few in number, simple, and 
clear in expression, and remain a mere substratum of thought 
which appears briefly to make vivid an emotional moment and 
then is lost again. 

The individualistic seventh and sixth centuries carry the 


*5 This type of story, together with great exaggeration of its senti- 
mental expression, became the stock-in-trade of the Alexandrians. Cf. 
E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman, Leipzig, 1914*, p. 36. 
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pathetic fallacy much farther in a poetry which deals intimately 
with men’s thoughts and feelings. Although the subjective 
Mimnermus shows no interest in nature, the objective Solon 
seizes on it and brilliantly turns its fancied emotions to poetic 
use. The fragments of his poems betray no deep love of nature 
but only a keen eye for it.** Solon’s great contribution is his use 
of the pathetic fallacy as a symbol of human feeling. The sea 
to him is the mirror of the state: if it be not stirred up, it is 
most law-abiding : 


py Kivy, wavtov 


Symbolism of this type, in which the emotion of nature is 
accepted as poetic fact and used independently to picture the 
feeling of men, represents a high stage in the development of the 
pathetic fallacy. When such passages are detached from the 
human, and the poet’s personality is completely withdrawn,** 
they represent the highest possible point to which the ascription 
of feeling to the inanimate world can go.*® The poet views 
himself and his emotions through the emotions of nature, as in 
Heine’s poem: 

Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam 
Im Norden auf kahler Hoh’. 


Ihn schlafert ; mit weisser Decke 
Umhiillen ihn Eis und Schnee. 


Er traumt von einer Palme, 
Die fern im Morgenland 

Einsam und schweigend trauert 
Auf brennender Felsenwand. 


Solon is still very far from such extravagance, both in the char- 
acter of his thought, which is clear and simple, and in the 
extent of his development of such modes of expression. But he 
is pointing the way, showing the beginnings from which a sym- 
bolism of the type seen in Heine’s poem is to develop. 


86 Cf. frg. 1, 17-25, Diehl. 

*7frg. 11, Diehl. Cf. I. M. Linforth on this fragment (19 in his 
Solon the Athenian, Berkeley, 1919). 

88The fragment quoted above was doubtless connected with some 
longer passage in which the precise point of the symbolism was clearly 
demonstrated: cp. Linforth’s note, ibid. 

*° Cp. Biese, Die Entwicklung des Naturgefihls, p. 21. 
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Aside from this new turn, the pathetic fallacy shows no re- 
markable traits in Solon. It is naturally more prominent in the 
short poem than in the epic, but it does not betray the con- 
templative affection that could cause Homer to fancy that the 
grain joyed in the dew. 

Archilochus and Semonides are of the same school as Solon, 
so far as the pathetic fallacy is concerned. Archilochus has left 
us the earliest example of the apostrophe to nature,*® a form of 
the pathetic fallacy destined to receive great elaboration at the 
hands of the tragedians. But the epitaph in which this occurs 
is distinctly restrained in tone, and there is present no more 
than a vague hint that the earth might share in the poet’s sad- 
ness. As an example of the illusion of sentience in the inani- 
mate world this apostrophe is on no higher level than the 
Homeric instances. It cannot be said of the group of elegiac 
and iambic poets that they were more aware than their pre- 
decessors of a world of emotion in inanimate things; one can 
only say that their use of this thought was more striking and 
prominent.** 

Of the Melic poets, Alcaeus is on the same plane as the elegiac 
and iambic writers. His pathetic fallacies are of precisely the 
same type as those of Solon, brilliant and picturesque, but be- 
traying the keen rather than the pensive imagination. To the 
winds he ascribes quarrelsomeness,** but aside from that never 
in the extant fragments endows nature with emotion. He, too, 
pictures the inanimate as the symbol of the human in the figure 
of the ship of state,** but it is doubtful if there is in these pas- 
sages any deeply felt ascription of feeling to the ship.** 

But with Sappho the pathetic fallacy moves on to new develop- 
ment. In the quiet tone of contemplation that pervades her 


4°16, Diehl. A good example of the pathetic fallacy occurs in 
Semonides’ Satire on Women (7, Diehl), vss. 37-40. 

“1 The omission of the exordium to Theognis’ gnomic elegies may ex- 
cite some comment, especially in view of Biese’s almost ecstatic praise 
of the passage in his article “Die poetische Naturbeseelung bei den 
Griechen,” Zeitschrift fiir Vélkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, 
XX (1890), pp. 249-250. But a comparison of Theognis’ lines with the 
Hymn to Apollo, vss. 116-118, shows that Theognis is doing no more 
than repeating mythological tradition. 

dvéuwy ordo.v, frg. 30, 1, Diehl. 

“8 frgs. 30, 46. 3-5, Diehl. 44 Cf. Horace, Odes, 1, 14. 
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nature-pictures she returns to the type of thought that underlay 
the pathetic fallacies of Homer. But where he had been content 
with glimpses and hints of his feeling, Sappho raises it to far 
higher prominence. Nature is continually revealing to her the 
reflection of her own moods; there is a sense of intimacy between 
herself and her surroundings such as no other poet as yet had 
achieved. Where her predecessors saw a sentient nature here 
and there, she searches for that sentience with affection and 
sincerity; not, like the sentimental poet, because she is weary 
of mankind, but because she feels the harmony of life and 
believes that it must be expressed in all parts of the world. 
Exquisite is the following picture of the lonely hour of midnight: 


deduce pev a oeAdvva 
kat mAniades* 
vixtes, mapa épxer’ wpa’ 
pova Katevdw.*® 
Biese says of this that it is “schlicht wie ein Volkslied ” *° 
and in another place compares it to Mérike’s Die Verlassene.** 
Loneliness pervades the scene; it is not a mere pretty way of 
saying that it is late. If we keep in mind the importance of 
this pervading mood in the poetry of Sappho we shall be the 
better able to detect the delicacy with which she ascribes emotions 
and moods to the inanimate world. 
Full of the peace of the countryside is the following fragment: 
<ipobev> 8’ todwv 
paXrivov, 
kOpa Katappet.*® 


If we need verbal proof that Sappho has extended her own mood 
to the quiet drip of the water and the rustling leaves, we may 
find it in the phrase xéya xardppe. The scene is pervaded with 
a drowsy peace, and it is surely out of place to call such delicate 
subjectivity an objective description of water and leaves, simply 
because Sappho does not say, “ I am drowsy; the rustling leaves, 
from which the rain softly drips, are drowsy, too.” 


““frg. 94, Diehl. 

** Das Naturgefiihl, p. 17. 

“" Die Entwicklung des Naturgefiihls, p. 29. 
frg. 5, Diehl. 
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With a clear reflection of human feeling the stars hide their 
shining faces when the full moon appears: 


aorepes pev audi oedavvav 
ai’ pdevvov «dos, 
/ 
érrota padiota Adpry 
49 
yav <éml 


The passage probably served as a symbol for the retirement of 
modest maidens when the one of superlative beauty appeared.®° 
Such delicate symbolism seems clearly to indicate a deep feeling 
of intimacy with nature, a thoughtful, almost melancholy con- 
templation of the beauties of night. But the clarity of Sappho’s 
thought is still in strong contrast to Heine’s cloudy senti- 
mentality.>* 

The pathetic fallacy in the delicate form which Sappho gave 
it became of real significance for its own sake, and was no longer 
merely an illustration or simile. One final step she never took: 
nature’s sympathy never supplanted for her the companionship 
of human beings. It served only as a beautiful background and 
complement to human life. In this she differs from the truly 
sentimental poet, and in this lies the clarity and purity of her 
thought, which is never tinged with morbidness or the ineffectual 
longing for what is not. 

The single extant example of the pathetic fallacy in the poems 
of Aleman is of the Sapphic type: 


ebBovow kopudai te Kal papayyes, 
mpaoves Te Kal Xapddpat, 

Onpés kal ‘yévos 

kat kvwdar’ év mopdupéas 

> ~ 4 5 

evdovow 8 oiwvav diAa tavuTTepvyov. 


This “fallacy of the imagination contemplative” inevitably 
calls to mind Goethe’s “Uber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh’.” The 


““frg. 4, Diehl. 

5° Cf. Biese, Die Entwicklung, p. 29. 

51 Other possible examples: frgs. 116, 117, Diehl. 

52 frg. 58, Diehl; cf. Statius, Silv., 5, 4, 3-6: tacet omne pecus volu- 
cresque feraeque et simulant fessos curvata cacumina somnos, nec truci- 
bus fluviis idem sonus; occidit horror aequoris, et terris maria inclinata 
quiescunt, and Verg., Aen., 4, 522-527. 
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mood which enfolds all things, nature and man alike, we have 
already seen exemplified in Sappho. “The ancient poet,” says 
Butcher, “ merely strikes the keynote which asserts the harmony 
between creation in all its parts, and leaves the rest to the sug- 
gestion of the hearer.” °* This is certainly true, as far as can 
be judged from the extant fragments, of the lyricists of the 
seventh and sixth centuries. But it is wrong to assume that no 
ancient poet has looked on a scene, which to him was filled with 
the reflection of his own feelings, and then turned to tell how 
the contemplation of that sympathy makes him feel. Passages 
of this sort are to be found in Sophocles’ Philoctetes,** and 
examples can be quoted from Roman literature.** The sleep of 
nature reveals the same affectionate searching of nature that has 
been seen in Sappho’s lyrics. Alcman, however, has elaborated 
the pathetic fallacy and brought it into still greater prominence. 
It is carried over several lines and has for the moment, at least, 
taken the place of prime interest instead of being subordinated 
to some other idea. The fragment does not reveal in what con- 
nection Aleman used it, and for the purposes of this study it 
makes no difference what the whole poem may have had for its 


subject. There is a soft melancholy about the lines, which taken 
in conjunction with truly sentimental fragments like the 
“ Halcyon,” °° makes it a probable assumption that the poem 
was sentimental in tone and the pathetic fallacy a sentimental 


one. 

The fragments of Ibycus reveal nothing new,*’ but Simonides 
of Ceos again raises the pathetic fallacy to prominence in the 
Danaé-fragment : 

OTe 
Adpvaki év 
dvepos Té pv 
te Aipva 
Seiuate npeurev ov 7° 
audi re Tlepoet Badev didav xép’ & Tékos, 
olov €xw movov* 
od & dwrteis* yadabnve 7° 


58 Greek Genius, p. 276. 

9. 1452-1468. 

55e.g¢. Catullus, 31; Lucr., 2, 552-559; 4, 168-173; Verg., Georg., 2, 
136-176; Tib., 1, 1, 45-48; Prop., 1, 18, 1-4, 19-22. 

5° frg. 94, Diehl. 

°* frg. 6, Diehl, is a pretty example of the “ antipathetic ” fallacy. 
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kvooces arepret Sovpart, 
xaAKeoyoudw vuKti 
Adres Kvavéw te Svddw tales. 
¢ ~ ~ 
dApav teav Babeiav 
TapwovTos KUpaTos OvK 
008’ POdyyov ropdupéa Keipevos 
év xAavid: Kadov 
ei rou Sedov 76 ye Sewov Hv, Kal Kev 
pnudtov Aerrov vreixes ovas. 
kédop’, Bpéhos, evdérw rovros, evdéTw 
Gpetpov petatBoria S€é tis havein, 
Zev matep, 
ort Oapoaréov 
Re , , 58 
evxopar Kal vood. Sixas, por. 
The stormy sea reflects the unrest and fear in Danaé’s heart 
and is contrasted with the sleep of the child Perseus. In this 
the passage is remarkably like the lines of Theocritus to which 


both Butcher *® and Biese ® have compared it: 


> is ~ ~ 
HVLOE OLYA MEV TOVTOS, OLywvTL O anTal, 


a 8 ov ovya orépvwv Evrocbev avia. 


Simonides is, however, more subtle in his attribution of feel- 
ing to the sea; like Sappho, he allows the pervading mood of the 
passage to suggest to the reader the reflection of human feeling 
which he sees in nature, and does not feel the need to say in so 
many words that the restlessness of the sea is like the restlessness 
of Danaé. And he goes still farther. Danaé, in an outburst of 
distress, calls to the waves for sympathy and begs them to show 
it by sleeping, thus in effect expressing a double pathetic fallacy. 
The emotion is clear and strong, and includes the child, the 
waves, and the abstraction sorrow in an all-embracing ascription 
of feeling.®? This is perhaps the clearest example of pathetic 
fallacy in all early Greek literature, and is very close indeed, if 
not exactly parallel, to Kingsley’s 


They rowed her in across the foam, 
The cruel, crawling foam.® 


58 frg. 13, Diehl. 5° Greek Genius, p. 276. 

6°“ Die poetische Naturbeseelung,” p. 255. 

Tdyll 2, 38-39. 

*2 Cf. Biese, Die Entwicklung, p. 32. 

°° From Alton Locke, quoted by Ruskin in his essay “ Of the Pathetic 
Fallacy,” paragraph 5. For another example of the pathetic fallacy in 
Simonides, cp. 80, Diehl (Anth. Pal., 7, 496). 
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If the earliest Greek poetry laid down the essential forms of 
the pathetic fallacy, it was the lyric of the seventh and sixth 
centuries that widened its field and elaborated its forms. All 
nature, not just a few of her best-known features, has been 
brought into the circle, especially by Sappho. The pathetic 
fallacy of this period, as of the earlier one, is for the most part 
the result of contemplative mood rather than of violent emotion. 
Through affection and a delicate sense of harmony the poets 
have come to the feeling that nature is akin to them and that 
its sympathies can be found and experienced. Through their 
work the pathetic fallacy has assumed nearly all the forms to be 
seen in modern poetry. Three steps alone remain to be taken: 
the sympathies of nature have yet to be sought in preference to 
those of men, man has yet to find real consolation in them, and 
the pathetic fallacy has yet to become the subject of a complete 
poem. The subjective attitude toward the inanimate world is 
as old as Homer and perhaps even older, and existed concurrently 
with that objectivity which is the great salient characteristic of 
Hellenic thought. Later ages have added little to the essential 
spirit of the thing; it has been their contribution—or their fault 
—to seize upon it as the more significant and more satisfying 
view of the world and to dwell upon it and elaborate it to the 
point where objectivity was overwhelmed in a tide of exaggerated 
sentimentality. 


FRANK OLIN CoPLeEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


**The author wishes to thank Professor B. O. Foster of Stanford 
University for helpful criticism. 
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AN ORDINANCE OF THE SALT MERCHANTS. 


The papyrus (P. Mich. Inv. 657; 47 A. D.; 12.9 X 26.7 cm.) 
is badly broken along the lower part of a crease which coincided 
roughly with the beginning of the lines of the text; other breaks 
occur along the course of a second crease down the center of 
the sheet; the bottom is frayed away, although the original 
length does not seem to have been greater than the longest 
portions still remaining. The hand is a small upright cursive 
written with a fine pen and, except in the damaged portions, 
the ink is well preserved. 

The text is an agreement entered into by the salt merchants 
of Tebtunis for the conduct of their business during the coming 
eighth year of Claudius (47-48 A. D.).1 It is expressed in the 
form of a vopos, like similar ordinances drawn up by the members 
of religious gilds and occupational associations,” and offers a 
close parallel of that of the association of the doAvoiwo of an 
estate of Claudius.* The names and signalments of the persons 
concerned were appended to the document. ‘Traces of five of 
these still remain and this seems to have been the original num- 
ber. Whether or not they were organized as a gild is uncertain, 
but the fact that one of them is styled #yovpevos (1. 43) certainly 
suggests that this was the case. At any rate it would accord 
with the practice in vogue among other groups of tradesmen.* 

The nomos embodies the following resolutions. (1) The elec- 
tion of one of the salt merchants, Apunchis son of Orseus, to act 
as their superintendent (émedurys) and as collector of the public 
revenues (ccaxtos tov Syyooiwv) for the eighth year (Il. 2-7). 
Some of the duties of the superintendentship are given below 
(ll. 37-42), but the title implies a general oversight over the 
actions of his fellow merchants in the conduct of their trade and 
the enforcement of the terms of the nomos. Although the title 


1 This is a preliminary report of a papyrus that will be published in 
Part II of the Michigan Papyri from Tebtunis. 

2C. Roberts, T. Skeat and A. D. Nock, “The Gild of Zeus Hypsistos,” 
Harv. Theol. Rev., XXIX (1936), p. 44, n. 1; vduos rupévwv, P. Mich. II, 
126, recto; XVI, 12; véuos olxodéuwv, id. XVII, 39. 

3 P. Mich. Inv. 1277. 

“San Nicold, Aegyptisches Vereinswesen, I, pp. 129-142. 
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doaxtos is hitherto unattested, its meaning is perfectly obvious 
from the eicdyovros ra Snpoowa of 1. 8. The eisaktos has to collect 
the revenues due to the state from the dAor@Aw. These revenues 
are defined as ris adris épyacias (1. 8) and must have been the 
dues which the salt merchants paid for the right to exercise their 
trade, that is, the sum for which they bought from the state the 
control of the salt traffic in Tebtunis and certain adjacent vil- 
lages. There is nothing here to imply any reference to the dAiKxy 
or salt tax collected by the state on a per capita basis in the 
Fayim,° since the dues are said to be from the trade (épyacia) 
itself. 

(2) The agreement that all of the salt merchants concerned 
shall have the right to sell salt in Tebtunis itself (ll. 9-10). 
This precludes any single merchant from enjoying a monopoly 
of the largest market under the control of the concessionaires. 
We do not know whether the salt merchants at Tebtunis had 
their shops in the same quarter, but such was the case at Arsinoe, 
at least in Byzantine times,® and possibly at other places in the 
Fayaim.’ 

(3) The assignment to Orseus of the sole right to sell gypsum 
in Tebtunis and the adjacent villages, in consideration of a 
special payment of 66 drachmas, over and above his share of the 
public dues (Il. 11-15). Orseus is said to have obtained this 
concession by lot (xexAnpooba), but we may assume that certain 
other factors were taken into consideration, such as the financial 
responsibility of the individual and due rotation of opportunity 
within the group. This is the first intimation that we have had 
that the sale of gypsum was in the hands of the salt merchants 
and subject to state supervision. What villages were included 
under the term cuvkvpoica xopar (1. 13) cannot be determined 
from this document. Apparently Kerkesis was, since no specific 
mention is made of the gypsum concession there, although the 
salt concession is recorded (ll. 15-16); but Tristomou was not 
(ll. 18-19). Likewise Ibion Hikosipentarouron and Tali, although 
they had the same grapheion as Tebtunis, do not come into 


5 Cf. A. C. Johnson, Roman Egypt, p. 326; P. Oslo, p. 6, n. 4. 
Cf. the ddomwAlwy dudodov of SB. 5273, 3, 475 A. D. 
7 Stud. Pal. X, 125, 2, V-VI cent. 
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question here since each of these had its own group of salt 
merchants.® 

(4) The assignment to the same Orseus of the sole right to 
sell salt in Kerkesis, in consideration of a further additional 
payment of eight drachmas (ll. 15-17). 

(5) The assignment to Harmiusis also called Belles, son of 
Harmiusis, of the sole right to sell both salt and gypsum in the 
village of Tristomou, in consideration of a payment of five 
drachmas in addition to his share of the state dues (ll. 17-21). 
The Tporopov tov Bovxodov is obviously identical with 
the BovxoA (wv) rot Kai Tproropov of P. Lond. 1219, 2.° As regards 
the latter name, the editors of P. Tebt. II (p. 405) state that 
they are uncertain whether the nominative is Tpicromos or 
Tpicropov. I venture to suggest that the genitive Tpicrduov was 
the regular form with xy either expressed or understood. 
Perhaps the BovxdA(wv) of P. Lond. 1219, 2 should be read 
Bovké) (ov). 

(6) The fixing of the price for the several grades of salt 
(ll. 21-24). There were three grades: kadds, Aerrds, and der- 
rorepos, Of which the first sold for 244 obols, the second for 
2 obols, and the third for 11% obols for a pérpov. The pézpov 
was 49 of an artab or 4 choinikes.1° The only other reference 
to the price of salt in Egypt up to the time of Diocletian is 
found in P. Lond. 1170 verso, an account of expenses on a large 
estate from the year 258-259 A.D. There (1. 124) a metron 
of salt was valued at 1 drachma. However, nothing is said about 
the grade of the salt, and the higher price is easily explained 
by the depreciation of the coinage in the third century.** The 
metron in question here is defined as that of the salt merchants 
themselves or that of the warehouse (ll. 23-24), which implies 
that both were of the same standard. Another implication is 
that the warehouse (@ycavpés) did not belong to the salt mer- 
chants but was the place from which they secured their salt. 
If this inference is correct, we have to suppose that the salt was 
brought to Tebtunis by a wholesale dealer or dealers who pro- 


8 Pp. Tebt. II, recto; XXI, 40; XXII, 27. 
° Cf. P. Tebt. II, p. 374. 

10 Segré, Metrologia, p. 31. 

11 Johnson, Roman Egypt, pp. 436-437. 
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cured it from the producers. The salt merchants, accordingly, 
had control of local distribution only. That a salt warehouse 
existed at Tebtunis in Ptolemaic times is revealed by P. Tebt. 
III, 732, of about 142 B.C., which refers to the sale of the 
retail monopoly of salt held at the warehouse at the dromos. 
It is noteworthy that there was no fixed price for gypsum. 

(7) The specification of the penalty to be paid by anyone 
who sold at a price lower than those stipulated (ll. 24-26). 
This was fixed at a fine of eight drachmas to be paid to the 
common fund of the salt dealers and a like amount to the state. 
This provision was to prevent price cutting among the merchants 
themselves. Apparently no penalty was provided for selling at 
a higher price than agreed upon, but this may have been an 
unlikely occurrence in view of other factors unknown to us. 

(8) A prohibition for any single dealer to sell more than a 
stater’s worth of salt to an éuzopos, under penalty of a fine, and 
a provision that such sales should be participated in jointly by 
all the salt merchants (ll. 26-31). The phrase zAvw orarijpos 
GA{A}os (ll. 27-28) might be translated “ more than a stater of 
salt ” rather than “ more than a stater’s worth of salt,” but in 
view of the fact that the weight of a stater (— 4 drachmas) was 
only about half an ounce,’* the former interpretation seems to 
be ruled out here. In spite of a certain confusion in the use of 
the terms éuopos and xdmnAos, in general the former refers to 
traders and wholesale merchants, whereas the latter applies to 
petty shopkeepers.** But here, apparently, éuopos refers to any 
trader at all. The fine assessed upon the dealer who violated 
this restriction upon his right of sale was 8 drachmas for the 
common fund and a like sum for the public treasury. Ap- 
parently this rule was laid down in order to assure to all alike 
an equal share in the profits of a large transaction. 

(9) A provision that if anyone brings in gypsum to Tebtunis 
with the intention of selling it outside the village (émi gévys) 
he must store it on the premises of Orseus, son of Harmiusis, 
until he takes it away to sell it (Il. 31-34). This restriction 
might apply equally well to the salt merchants themselves or to 


Or 14.5 metric grams; cf. Segré, Metrologia e circolazione monetaria, 
p. 49. 
18 Cf. Preisigke, Wérterbuch, ss. vv. 
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any others who might be engaged in the gypsum trade. Storage 
under the supervision of Orseus, son of Harmiusis, is specified 
probably because he was the Orseus who had the concession to 
sell gypsum in Tebtunis (ll. 11-12). 

(10) A provision that each of the associates shall drink a 
chous of beer every month on the 25th, coupled with the regula- 
tion of some fines, the purport of which is dubious owing to the 
condition of the text but which seem to be penalties for failure 
to observe the obligation aforesaid (ll. 34-37). The interpreta- 
tion of this clause which suggests itself most readily is that we 
have here regulations governing a monthly meeting of the asso- 
ciates, which took the form of a symposium, on the date of the 
voting of the nomos (cf. 1. 2), such as is stipulated also in the 
nomos of the doAvoi.wo. of the Claudian estate.** Apparently 
failure to attend the meeting was punished by a fine which 
varied under different circumstances.*® 

(11) An authorization to the superintendent, Apunchis, to 
take into custody any of the associates who fail to render their 
accounts or to fulfill any obligations towards the state or satisfy 
any claims that may be made against them, wherever they may 
be, and to turn them over to the proper official (ll. 37-42). 
This was a provision necessary to give Apunchis the authority 
to exercise in an effective fashion his functions as superintendent. 
The epimelites of the Claudian dzoAvowwo had similar powers.7® 

From the foregoing analysis of our document we may present 
a general picture of the local operation of the salt monopoly in 
the Fayfim shortly before the middle of the first century A. D., 
although there are many aspects of the system that still remain 
obscure. At that time the salt merchants of Tebtunis formed an 
association (ovvodes?) and collectively enjoyed a monopolistic 
concession of the right to sell both salt and gypsum in Tebtunis 
itself and a number of adjacent villages. It is obvious that such 
a monopoly could only be secured from the representatives of the 
state, but the terms of this contract are not specified. The con- 
cessionaries are, however, under obligation to make payments to 
the state (7a Sypdoi), towards which each contributes his share, 


14Iny. 1277, 14-15. 
18 Cf. the parallel scale of fines in Inv. 1277, 7-9. 
16 Inv. 1277, 18-20. 
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although they doubtless have assumed collective responsibility. 
It is an open question whether these dues represent a definite 
sum offered as the purchase price of the monopoly or a per- 
centage on the returns from the sale of salt and gypsum with 
a guaranteed minimum. We know that the salt merchants of 
Ibion Hikosipentarouron in 46 B.C. filed a report (dvadépia) 
of their sales which amounted to 576 dr.,1” and that apparently 
those of Tali and another village,*®* as well as the dAorAa of 
Tebtunis itself in the same or the following year,’® drew up 
similar records. It would seem unnecessary to present such 
reports unless they had some reference to the amounts due to the 
state. We also find that the salt merchants of Tebtunis reported 
a phoros of 208 dr. in 46 A.D.,?° which one may reasonably 
interpret as the price paid for their ** concession and as identical 
with the Sydow referred to above. Since one of the duties of 
the superintendent of the association was to collect the Syudou 
from his associates and since the several members were required 
to file accounts, the evidence seems to be in favor of the dédpos 
being based on the amounts of the sales. Although the salt 
merchants apparently bought their supplies from an importer or 
a government warehouse, they enjoyed full control over its dis- 
tribution. They chose their own superintendent, sublet local 
concessions to members of their own group, fixed prices, and 
laid down other regulations for their own conduct which they 
enforced by various penalties. Besides selling to private in- 
dividuals, they also sold salt to traders who probably retailed it 
in very small quantities. 


€Bddmov TiBepiov KAavdiov Kaicapos Teppavixod 
unvos Ke. 76 adtw vro- 
~ 3 
yeypappévy av8pes tev ard TeBriveos eSoéav{cav} 
~ ~ 4 ~ 
€auTis yvoun mpoxipioar Twa avdpa ayabov 
TOV Kat émipeAtTnv Kal eiodktov Tov ’Amivyw 
~ ~ 
rod Erovs TiBepiov KAavdiov 
~ ~ ~ 
Kaicapos SeBacrov aitoxpdropos, tov adrov 
3 ~ ~ 
Arivxeos eiadyovros 7a THs épyacias 


aTavTa TOV AUTOV LOLOVTOS ETOUS, KAL TAVTAS TO QAU- 


17P, Mich. 123, recto, XXII, 27. 1° Td. 128, ITI, 10. 
18 Td, XXI, 40. 20 Td. VII, 27. 
*1 Cf. the dépos épBiomwd.0s of P. Bouriant 13, 4. 
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10 76 76 Tat dAa TH TeBrivi Kal 
KexAnpooba Tov pev povov 
~ \ ~ 
{povos} év TH mpokipévy TeBrive Kal €v Tals 
povor ob Siaypdy xopis Tov 
~ 4 ~ / > 8 , 
QUT® pépovs TOV aAdas apyuplov Opaxyas 
~ ~ ~ ~ 
€é, Kal 6 KexAnpoobar Kepxjow tov 
moXiv év povos GA{A}a, od Siaypayr Spoiws {irép Tov- 
3 / 8 > 4 ~ 6 
twv} dAAas apyupiov Spaxpas Kal 
~ ~ / ~ ~ 
‘Appuiow tov Kat BeAARv povos Tov 
~ / 
dra Kal év Tpiordpov Tov Kai BovkdAov, vrép 
ov TeA€ou xopis TOU pepovs 
apyupiov Spaxpas révte, Ef’ TO Ga TO 
kadov €€ Svo Kal 7d Svo 
kal rovmet Evds TH Te 
, ~ ~ 
pérpw Tov Onoavpod. ds ay tis 
tw 6 eis 7d Kvvdv apyupi- 
[ov] Spaxpas Kal is 7d Sypdovov tas ioas, Kal 


[dé] TLS QUTWV evpyOn TET PAKWS TAVWL OoTa~ 


Typos GA{A}ds 6 rvovros eis Kvvdv apyupiov 


Spaxpas Kal is 7d Tas toas. {w 
wi} 6 Europos (Spaxyav) érdvavKov 
mdayTos moAnow Kuvas. éav S€ Tis evivKn yir- 
gos Kal emdvavkov <7>apabyoe- 

~ ~ 3, ~ e 4 , % 
Te ev TUS TOV “OpcevTos pexpt od AdBy 

Kal roAnon. ép’ Kata pyvas del TH KE 
é[«]acros Lirov Eva, édv Te TE AL- 
8, émi 

(Spaxpyas) y. Tov S& ddwourixodyra 

adris égiva ’Ar- 
éve|xvpdolw avrovs év re TH Kal év 
[rats oixi]ars Kal év Kal rapadidaivar adrods 
mpoor|dvr. 
[ ] (érav) Aa obdrAH repa 
ve [ov]Ay wod[t ... 
] (és [ 
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The date is August 18, 47 A. D. 
. €dOdvros: read éXOérTes. 
avrw: read atré. 
d: read of. The confusions of o and w, « and e, v and ol, are found 
throughout the text. 
. read for 
Cf. B. G. U. 1137, 12: yroun; P. Mich. Inv. 1277, 
4-5: abrois yroun. 
. d@ya0év: corrected by the scribe from dyaéd. 
rév: corrected from rap. 
émiehiryv: a title apparently identical with that of Hyovpmevos, cf. 
Inv. 1277, 4; 21; 34, where the same person bears both titles. 
Unfortunately the subscription of the #yovpuevos in 1. 43 below is 
so damaged that the name is illegible, but there is room for that 
of Apunchis. 
. 6ydwou: corrected from édddov. 
. avtoxpadropos: corrected from avroxpdrogos. 
. eladyovros Ta Snudoia épyaclas: cf. Inv. 1277, 6: elodyorros 
Ta THY Aaoypadlas. 
. modiv: read modeiv. Cf. the note on l. 3. 
76 rac dda: for rév re ada. 
6 corrected from 7. 
yumoos: so here and in ll. 31-32, but elsewhere yiyos. 
kal: x corrected from e. 
. povos: for 
. povos: for 
dda 76: for Tov dda 
. € é6Bodrev xrd.: on this use of éx, “at the rate of,” see Preisigke, 
Worterbuch, s. v. 
rovme’: = rovwi for 7d émi, “in regard to.” 
. read 8s. 
24-25. é\drrw: perhaps é\arrov; in either case for éAdrrovos, “ for less.” 
25. 7d xuvdv: for 7d xowwdv, the common fund or treasury of the asso- 
ciation. 
26. is: so also before 7d Synudécroy in 1. 29; but els before 7d xvvdy in Il. 25 
and 28. 
27. advo: read 
27-28. orarjpos: “a stater’s worth,” cf. the introduction and the 
(Spaxuav) of 1. 30. 
28. rvovros: read To.ovTos. 
dpyuplov: pap. dpryupto. 
29. Snudcrov: pap. Snuoaror. 
29-30. {@ mw}: apparently for 6 w\elw, with omitted. When 
the scribe rewrote the passage correctly he forgot to cancel his 
previous effort. 


31, mavros: read mdvtas. 
éviveyn: read évéykn. 


i 
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32-33. <m>apabjoere: for <m>apabjcerar. The p is written with a single 
long stroke like an «. The addition of m is imperative. 

34. é¢’ @ wiovra: cf. @ in 1. 21. These phrases introduce 
general obligations resting on all the associates alike. On the 
special significance of this requirement see the introduction. 

. €[x]qoros: final s corrected from ». 

35-36. édv re mdeperiv, édv re ordceos. This passage offers con- 
siderable difficulty, and I cannot propose a satisfactory solution. 
However, taken in conjunction with the rest of the sentence it 
offers a parallel to Inv. 1277, 7-9: éav 50 (= 50) 6 
hyovmevos pev Kwuns kal wh wapayévnrai tis, els rd 
kowvov dpyupiov dpaxuas dio dvarirews Hrov dpaxuiv ulav, 
gévns Spaxudas réooa[pa]s, émi 5é Spaxuas Skran. 
Here we have a scale of fines imposed for failure to attend 
meetings of a ovvodos, varying according to the place of meeting. 
Since the fines listed in ll. 36-37 correspond to those just quoted, 
it seems that the preceding clauses must specify the conditions 
under which they became applicable and that these conditions 
would have to do with absence from the monthly gatherings. 

: the last o corrected from X. 

. eve] xupdo fev : for éve] xupafery, usually “to take something as surety 
from some one,” but here applying to the persons “to take them 
into custody.” 

[rais oixéJas: restored from Inv. 1277, 12. 

[7@ mpoor]dvri: not too certain but probably correct. The term is 
an indefinite one, used of the administrative head of an organiza- 
tion or a community, cf. Preisigke, Woérterbuch, III, 149, s.v. 
mpolornut. 


TRANSLATION. 


The seventh year of Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus Ger- 
manicus Imperator, the twenty-fifth of the month Kaisareios. 
The undersigned men, salt merchants of Tebtunis, meeting 
together have decided by common consent to elect one of their 
number, a good man, Apunchis son of Orseus, both as the super- 
visor and the collector of the public taxes for the coming eighth 
year of Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus Im- 
perator, the same Apunchis to collect all the public taxes for the 
same trade for the same coming year; and (they have decided) 
that all alike shall sell salt in the aforesaid village of Tebtunis, 
and that Orseus alone has obtained by lot the sole right to sell 
gypsum in the aforesaid village of Tebtunis and in the adjacent 
villages, for which he shall pay, apart from the share of the 
public taxes which falls to him, an additional sixty-six drachmas 
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in silver; and that the same Orseus has likewise obtained by lot 
Kerkesis, alone to sell salt therein, for which he shall likewise 
pay an additional eight drachmas in silver. And that Harmiusis 
who is also called Belles, son of Harmiusis, has obtained by lot 
the sole right to sell salt and gypsum in the village of Tristomou 
which is also called Boukolou, for which he shall contribute, 
apart from the share of the public taxes which falls to him, five 
additional drachmas in silver; upon condition that they shall 
sell the good salt at the rate of two and one-half obols, the light 
salt at two obols, and the lighter salt at one and one-half obols, 
both by our measure and that of the warehouse. And if anyone 
shall sell at a lower price than these, let such a one be fined eight 
drachmas in silver for the common fund and the same for the 
public treasury; and if any of them shall be found to have sold 
more than a stater’s worth of salt to a trader, let such a one be 
fined eight drachmas in silver for the common fund and the same 
for the public treasury; but if the trader shall wish to buy more 
than four drachmas’ worth, all must sell to him jointly. And 
if anyone shall bring in gypsum and shall wish to sell it outside, 
it will be necessary for him to deposit it in the premises of 
Orseus, son of Harmiusis, until he takes it outside and sells it. 
It is a condition that they shall drink regularly on the 25th 
of each month each one a chous of beer . . . in the village one 
drachma, outside four drachmas, and in the metropolis eight 
drachmas. But if anyone fails to render his accounts or to 
satisfy any of the public obligations, or of the claims that shall 
be made against them, it shall be permissible for the same 
Apunchis to arrest them in the main street or in the houses or in 
the field, and to hand them over to the prostas. 

Parts of the ages and signalments of five signatories, whose 
names are lost. 

A. E. R. Boax. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


NOTE ON THE ATTIC YEAR 307/6. 


A solution for the calendar of the difficult year 307/6, the 
archonship of Anaxicrates, has not yet been attained.t One 
additional piece of evidence is offered below. 

That the decree published as J. G., II?, 466 was passed while 
the Council of Five Hundred was still in power is known from 
lines 44-45: 


[mov adra]v Kal rods [or |parny- 
[ods xal ryv Bovdyy rods]: [a ]iro[d]- 


A similar restoration for the Council in the epimelia formula 
in I. G., II?, 456b, lines 15-17 would be expected because of the 
word rov[s after rv BovAny and is now confirmed by letters which 
may be read from a squeeze of the inscription. The epimelia 
formula is to be restored as follows: 


I. G., II?, 456b 41 
15 [ Bax | 
abrav ryv Bovdgy rov[s Kai] ro[ds] 


i Tas GAAas apxds* 

The letters ro of the second rovs and the vertical stroke with 
the left half of the horizontal bar of the tau of orparyyovs are 
clearly discernible; the sigma less so. The curved top of the 
tho is badly corroded, but is nevertheless visible; the vertical 
stroke is lost. There is no reason for doubt as to the reading of 
the upsilon of the first rovs in line 16. In J. G., II?, 466, line 
45, the two dots before [* are on the stone, and the marks of 
punctuation both before and after the figure occupy full letter 
spaces.” 

An analogous example of entrusting the persons honored to 
the care of 7 BovAy kat oi otparyyot Kai oi dpyovres may be found in 
I.G., II?, 218, lines 17-20. Also compare J. G., I?, 108, lines 


1 Bibliography for this year is listed by Dinsmoor in Hesperia, IV 
(1935), p. 303, note 3. More recently, the following items have been 
added: Dinsmoor, Hesperia, IV (1935), pp. 303-10; Meritt, ibid., pp. 
536-44; Meritt, Hesperia, V (1936), pp. 201-05; West, Classical Studies 
Presented to Edward Capps, pp. 356-63. 

? These readings are confirmed by Dr. B. D. Meritt. 
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43-46; I?, 118 lines 16-20; and the examples listed in Larfeld, 
Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphtk, vol. II, pp. 791-94. 

The foregoing observation establishes the fact that J. G., II?, 
456, dated in the twenties of the fifth prytany (or fourth, if we 
follow Dinsmoor’s suggestion that the scribe wrote “ fifth ” when 
he should have written “fourth ”) and in the month “ Maimak- 
terion,” was passed before the creation of the two new tribes. 
Accordingly, Broneer’s restoration for the inscription published 
by him in Hesperia, II (1933), p. 398 (émi ’Avagu«[pdrous dpx- 
ovros |s Anuntpt[ddos tpirns mputaveias Avoia[s 
Awoped’s éypap.| [BonSpopsdvos ———] x7A.) is eliminated 
from consideration because the tribe Demetrias was not yet in 
existence in the third prytany. 

Furthermore, the distinguishing mention of the Council by 
the scribe as 4 BovdAy oi [* suggests that the increase in the 
number of the members of the Council was already planned in 
this prytany. This interpretation is corroborated by a scribe’s 
similar elaborate designation of the Council in a decree of the 
year 410/09. Ferguson has rightly stated that “in the decree 
of the first prytany of 410-409 B. C. quoted by Andocides i, 96, 
the designation of the Council as 4 BovAy of AaxovTes 
7 kvdyo implies, not only that the preceding Council was not 
elected by lot (Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt., IV, 600; cf. Beloch, 
Griech. Gesch., II, 2, 314), but equally that its number was not 
five hundred.”* The fact that there was a period of time in 
which the Council of Five Hundred functioned, although it was 
known that a new Council was created, may be explained in one 
of two ways: (1) in accord with Dinsmoor’s scheme, we might 
assume that the addition of the two new tribes was awaiting the 
entry into Athens of Demetrius Poliorcetes, which would thus 
be dated later than Maemacterion, the month in which I. G., II’, 
456 was passed; (2) in accord with Meritt’s scheme, the changes 
entailed by the restoration of the democracy and the creation of 
the two new tribes may have required considerable time and the 
new machinery of government had not become operative in 
Maemacterion, although Demetrius had already made his entry 
in the earlier part of the year. The acceptance of one or the 


°W. S. Ferguson, “ The Constitution of Theramenes,” Cl. Phil., XXI 
(1926), p. 75. Cf. Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents, p. 107. 
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other of these views will rest principally upon our interpretation 
of Demetrius’ movements (including the fall of Megara and 
Munychia) as recorded by Plutarch (Demetrius, 8-10) before 
his mention of the addition of the two new tribes.* 


W. KENDRICK PRITCHETT. 
INSTITUTE FoR ADVANCED Stupy. 


THE IMAGINATION IN PLATO AND MR. M. W. BUNDY. 


There are several distinctions with regard to Plato’s theory of 
the imagination which are usually overlooked. The terms 
gavracia, eixacia and their derivative forms, as used by Plato, 
have three systems of meaning: first, the external object and 
the perception thereof either as pure sensation or as sensation 
combined with judgment; second, the mental image and the act 
of imagination which produces it; third, the artificial produc- 
tion of images, i.e. material copies made in imitation either of 
Ideas or of external objects. Of these three meanings it is 
only the second which constitutes, properly speaking, the psy- 
chological problem of the imagination ; the first may be described 
as the philosophical problem of appearance versus reality, where- 
as the third deals with the technique of the creation of objects 
of art. These distinctions are blurred in the chapter on Plato 
in Mr. M. W. Bundy’s “The Theory of the Imagination in 
Classical and Mediaeval Thought.” * Since Mr. Bundy’s account 
is, so far as I know, the only extended one in English of Plato’s 
theory of the imagination, it would seem useful to point out 
some confusions which pervade his treatment of the subject. 

For modern students imagination is a psychological concept 
defined in broadest terms as the power of constructing out of 
sense-impressions the image of something not present.? While 
there is an intimation of this theory in Plato (Philebus 39B), it 


“Dinsmoor’s interpretation of this literary evidence may be found in 
Hesperia, IV (1935), pp. 303-05; Meritt’s in Hesperia, V (1936), p. 204. 

1 University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, XII 
(1927), nos. 2-3. 

2 See, for instance, the definition of “imagination ” in H. C. Warren’s 
Dictionary of Psychology (1934). 
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represents only the second of the three meanings enumerated 
above in which he uses the terms ¢avracia, cixacia and their 
derivatives. It is Aristotle to whose influence the modern 
restrictive use of the term “imagination ” can be traced. AlI- 
though he uses these Greek terms in the several meanings em- 
ployed by Plato, he clearly marks out for special emphasis the 
psychological meaning, i.e. the second meaning we have dis- 
tinguished. Confirmation on this point, and indeed of my basic 
criticism of Mr. Bundy’s treatment, is to be found in J. Freuden- 
thal’s classic monograph on the term ¢avracia in Aristotle. He 
says: “Of the three meanings of the word davracia which are 
traceable in Aristotle, external appearance (dussere Erschein- 
ung), illusion or false appearance (Schein), and internal 
representation (innere Erscheinung, Vorstellung), the last was 
the one most useful to psychology, the one which Plato had con- 
fused with perception and opinion (Meinung) to the detriment 
of his system.” * 

In Plato, the first of the three meanings we have distinguished 
above, namely that dealing with appearance, occurs most fre- 
quently. The material world, which for him was the “ image,” 
or imitation, of the world of Ideas, is referred to by him as 
gavracpa.* Similarly the objects of the lowest kind of knowledge 
he denotes by the term eixacia, i.e. the images of real things.° 
In the Sophist Plato speaks of ¢avracia as judgment by means 
of perception or as a combination of judgment and perception.*® 
The same view is set forth in Philebus 38A ff. and in Theaetetus 
193B and 195D. R. D. Hicks has succinctly described davracia 
in these passages as “a judgment on present sensibles.”* In 
still another place gdavracia is identified with aic@os ® and in 
this use davracia has been called the “ presentative faculty.” ° 
In none of these cases, however, is Plato concerned with the 
second system of meaning which, properly speaking, is that of 


8 J. Freudenthal, Ueber den Begriff des Wortes gavracta bei Aristoteles, 
Géttingen, 1863, p. 58. 

*E.g. Republic 510A, 532C, 598B; Timaeus 714A; ete. 

5 Republic 510E, 511E. 

® Sophist 264A and 264B. 

7R. D. Hicks, Aristotle, De Anima, p. 460. 

8 Theaetetus 152B. 

°See J. I. Beare, Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition, p. 263. 
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imagination. An example of the use of this second system of 
meaning is to be found in Philebus 39B-C, where he says that 
imagination is a process following upon perception. It is this 
notion which Aristotle discusses in De Anima and which is the 
source of the modern view. 

The failure of Mr. Bundy to take cognizance of this indis- 
pensable set of distinctions is due, perhaps, to the fact that 
similarities in the meanings of the terms cixacia, pdvracpa, 
cidwurov, “image,” “phantasm,” “likeness,” have led him to 
regard all of them as referring to the imagination. Following 
are a few examples of his confusion of the first and second 
systems of meaning. In his discussion of the Protagorean 
relativity of knowledge and of the image («ix#v) in Cratylus 
386A and 430B, Mr. Bundy speaks of Plato’s “ definite attitude 
towards phantasies and images,” adding that Plato’s attitude in 
these passages could not lead to “ constructive theories of fancy 
and imagination” (p. 22). It is quite evident that he takes 
these passages in the Cratylus to be theories of the imagination 
of some kind, for he goes on to say: “ In the sixth and seventh 
books of the Republic one finds conceptions of ‘ phantasy’ and 
‘imagination? much in advance of the earlier views” (p. 23) 
just referred to. My contention is that Plato is not at all ex- 
pounding a theory of the imagination in the Cratylus, but is 
using “ image” in the sense of external appearance rather than 
in that of mental image. The same criticism can be applied to 
his discussion of the terms Sidvora and cixaoia in Republic VI, 
511, in which he says (p. 25): “ For each of the two realms 
of Being and Becoming Plato has a theory of imagination.” 
The fact is, the images in these cases are not mental, but copies 
of some existential object or of an Idea. Furthermore, when on 
pages 46-47 Mr. Bundy does come to discuss what is perhaps 
the most important treatment by Plato of the imagination, the 
passage in Philebus 39B, he fails to indicate its prime signifi- 
cance for the psychological theory of the imagination. 

Mr. Bundy also confuses the second system of meaning with 
the third, namely imagination and artistic technique. In his 
discussion of “ image-making ” in the Republic and the Sophist 
he writes: “If the copying of the world of phenomena could be 
thought an act of the ‘imagination,’ and if the Protagorean 
relativists were accustomed to speak of the producing of objects 
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from one’s own point of view as ‘ phantasy,’ then Plato must 
attack ‘ imagination’ and ‘ phantasy’ as so conceived” (p. 33). 
He adds that this view is supported by Sophist 233C ff. He then 
goes on to discuss the famous distinction in the Sophist 235 ff. 
between the two types of “likeness-making ” as expressed by 
the terms <cixaorixy and davtacrixy. None of these passages of 
Plato referred to deals with imagination in the strict sense of 
the term, since they signify the artistic technique expressed by 
the word pipunois, which is far from identical with imagination 
although related to it. In his comments on the bed-making 
passage in Republic x, 596H ff. (p. 29), Mr. Bundy has fallen 
into the same confusion of technique and imagination. The 
imitations of the painter and the poet who create at a third 
remove from reality, he further says, “ constitute image-making 
of the most material type, ‘imagination’ in the most literal 
sense. The plastic artists in general are thus depreciated as 
imitative or imaginative ” (p. 29). In this statement, too, there 
is a confusion of imitation and imagination, and this confusion 
can be found throughout his discussion of image-making. 


Louis HARApP. 
HarvaRD UNIVERSITY. 


CURIATIUS MATERNUS AND HIS TRAGEDIES. 


In Tacitus’ Dialogus we have a slight sketch of the cultured 
and courageous Curiatius Maternus who, at the time of the 
dialogue (74 or 75 A.D.), had already written and recited 
several closet tragedies—a Domitius, a Medea, and a Cato—and 
was at work on a Thyestes. Each of these plays apparently had 
a definite political purpose. Direct and open criticism of the 
government had of course been impossible under Nero and was 
still thought to be so in 74; and yet these plays contained so 
many hidden allusions to political persons and events that they 
awakened among his friends a strong fear that Maternus’ life 
might be in danger. So much may be inferred from Tacitus, 
Dialogus, 2: Nam postero die quam Curiatius Maternus Catonem 
recitaverat, cum offendisse potentium animos diceretur. ... eaque 
de re per urbem frequens sermo haberetur. See also 4, 3: 
offensas Catonis tut. Furthermore, when Aper accused Maternus 
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of abandoning state affairs for literature, the latter calls atten- 
tion to the fact that it was by one of these plays that he had 
broken the influence and power of Vatinius, the buffoon of Nero 
(Dial., 11). Why and how such plays on old themes could be dan- 
gerous to his safety has not been explained, but of course it must 
have been by the use of carefully aimed allusions to contempo- 
raneous characters and events that might reflect upon the 
Emperor. If Maternus composed a play on Cato in the year 74 
(or %5), it was probably to cast a partly hidden rebuke at 
Vespasian for his banishment of Helvidius Priscus that very 
year. Hence offendisse potentium animos diceretur. 

More involved questions arise regarding the play entitled 
Domitius, the play by which, in my opinion, he “ crushed” 
Nero’s favorite, Vatinius. When we recall that Nero’s ancestor 
L. Domitius (cos. 54 B. C.) was a bitter enemy of the wretched 
Vatinius of that day and that Nero made a favorite of a worse 
Vatinius of his own day, one sees at once what a dramatic oppor- 
tunity Maternus would have found in writing a play on Domitius. 
Nero’s Vatinius was a deformed, saucy, and witty shoemaker’s 
apprentice who somehow managed to become Nero’s scurra. 
Then by his flattery of Nero and his bold jokes at Nero’s enemies 
he earned lavish rewards and immense power, and in time so 
ingratiated himself in court that he dared entertain Nero with 
gladiatorial games. This was in the year 64 A. D. (Tac., Ann., 
15, 34). It was probably some three years later that Maternus 
succeeded in destroying his influence by writing and reciting the 
play in question. 

The earlier Vatinius, whom Domitius had heartily opposed, 
was the notorious subject of Cicero’s invective In Vatiniwm. 
He was Caesar’s tool, and he was thoroughly hated and feared 
by the Senate at a time when Domitius was somewhat ineffec- 
tively attempting with the aid of Cato to assume leadership of 
the Senate against Caesar and Vatinius. It is in the year of 
Caesar’s consulship, during the trial of Vettius, that we first 
hear of Vatinius’ attempt to endanger the life of Domitius by 
having Vettius name him as one of the plotters against the 
triumvirs (Cicero, In Vat., 25; Ad Att., 2, 24, 3). Vettius’ 
charge was of course preposterous, but it was dangerous and 
Domitius could hardly have forgiven Vatinius for suborning the 
witness. During his praetorship Domitius labored incessantly, 
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though with no success, to annul the Caesarian laws which 
Vatinius had passed the year before. For three days a bitter 
debate continued (Suet., Jul., 23), and the three speeches which 
Caesar delivered Contra Domitium et Memmium (Schol. Bob. 
on In Vat., 15) were later published. Perhaps those of Domitius 
were also published, for Cicero takes notice of him as an orator 
in Brutus, 267. Two years later Domitius stood for the consul- 
ship on the program of annulling the Vatinian laws. The result 
was Caesar’s conference at Luca which nominated Pompey and 
Crassus to stand in opposition to Domitius (Suet., Jul., 24). 
Domitius stubbornly continued to stand with the support of 
Cato. On the election day it came to blows; one man was killed 
and many were wounded. Domitius was driven to his house and 
besieged by the supporters of Clodius and Vatinius till the elec- 
tion was over (Dio, 39, 27; Plut., Pomp., 52; App., B. C., 2,17; 
Sallust, Ad Caesarem, II, 4 2, where he blames Cato and 
Domitius for the bloodshed). Meanwhile Cicero had delivered 
his terrible invective against Vatinius in 56. Many of the biting 
phrases of this speech might well have been incorporated in 
Maternus’ tragedy with telling allusions to Nero’s favorite. The 
facial deformity of both was notorious (on the earlier Vatinius 
see Cic., In Vat., 4; Velleius, 2, 69; Sen., De Const., 17; on the 
Neronian Vatinius see Martial, 10, 34; Juvenal, 5, 46). Both 
excited contempt by their gladiatorial games (Cic., In Vat., 37; 
Pro Sestio, 135, with Schol. Bob.; cf. Tac., Ann., 15, 34). Both 
earned the epithet scurra, both attacked the nobility (see Dio, 
63, 15 for the scurra Neronis), both were accused of low birth 
and boyhood crimes (Cic., Jn Vat., 11: “the vices of your youth 
may lie hidden in their own foul obscurity ”; compare Tacitus, 
Annales, 15, 34 for the later Vatinius). Both enriched them- 
selves by servility (Cic., In Vat., 29; Calvus, In Vat., ed. Malc., 
III, frag. 26; cf. Tac., Ann., 15, 34). If Maternus also used 
the invectives of Calvus and of Domitius, which unfortunately 
we do not have, it must have been easy for him to apply to Nero’s 
favorite the actual phrases used against the earlier Vatinius in 
such a way as to make him a laughing stock without making 
himself amenable to a charge of libel. There is little doubt in 
my mind that it was by dramatizing the ancestor of Nero in the 
Domitius that Maternus wrecked the evil career of the later 
Vatinius. 
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Scholl (Comm. Woelff., p. 391) held that this Domitius could 
hardly be the hero of a praetexta, since his career seemed 
uneventful. Scholl (followed by Hosius) preferred to accept 
his son for that réle. In that he quite misses the point. The 
career, even if ineffectual, was full of intense and passionate 
contests with Vatinius and these gave the opportunity Maternus 
desired of suggesting a contrast between Domitius and Nero by 
comparing the two Vatinii. Furthermore the rhetorical drama of 
Seneca’s day looked not so much for action as for chances to com- 
pose vigorous speeches. Besides, posterity looked upon Domitius 
as the foremost of the Pompeians. Lucan, not without flattery 
of Nero, perhaps also with a sly suggestion of contrast, selected 
Domitius for a splendid laudation for his part at Pharsalia 
(Phar., 7%, 600 ff.). Can there be any doubt that Domitius, 
consul of 54 B.C., was the subject of the play and that it was 
this play which, by skillful use of half-concealed parallels, 
completely wrecked the influence of Nero’s scurra? 

We should add a word about the much emended passage in 
the Dialogus (11) which gives the main facts. The MS reads: 
Cum quidem in Neronem improbam et studiorum quoque sacra 
profanantem Vaticint (Vatinii, Gronov.) potentiam fregi. Edi- 
tors usually change to in Nerone (i.e. a play called Nero), 
imperante Nerone, or sub Nerone. Gudeman almost alone keeps 
the text, and rightly. The meaning is: “I wrecked Vatinius, 
whose power was baneful over Nero, and dangerous even to 
letters.” At any rate the putative drama of “Nero” (in 
Nerone) need not hereafter be considered. 

It was of course not surprising that Maternus, who was a 
senator and had spoken effectively on political questions, should 
have written plays of political and social import. We have re- 
marked that a play on “ Cato” could not but have had peculiar 
and immediate significance in the year when Vespasian banished 
Helvidius, the devotee of Cato. In fact Tacitus says that the 
play aroused enemies. That the Thyestes had political signifi- 
cance becomes clear when we hear from Maternus that he not 
only would not withdraw his Cato but would continue in the 
same vein in the Thyestes. Clearly this play, as we might expect 
from its name, would be an attack upon tyranny, the tyranny 
that Maternus expected from Vespasian in 75 after the banish- 
ment of Helvidius Priscus. Finally it would hardly be unrea- 
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sonable to conjecture that the Medea would, like the other plays, 
contain allusions to passing events. All we know about it is the 
phrase of Aper referring to the “speeches of Jason” which it 
contained. Perhaps Jason’s repudiation of Medea in order to 
marry Creusa was presented in a despicable light so that the 
audience could not but think of Nero’s repudiation of Octavia 
in order to marry Poppaea. That would be in character. 
Finally, after noting the peculiar significance of the dramas of 
Maternus, it might not be out of place to give more consideration 
than we have to Ritter’s old suggestion that Maternus may well 
have been the author of the Octavia which we still have. If he 
was, we must assume that it was a play written after Nero’s 
death, presenting directly the point of view that he may well 
have suggested guardedly in the Medea. 
TENNEY FRANK. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS. 


C. M. Bowra. Pindari Carmina cum Fragmentis. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1935. Pp. xii + 288. 


No editor of Pindar could satisfy, or would try to satisfy, all 
of his readers. The most he can do is to use his best judgment 
as he threads his way through the perplexing maze of textual 
variants, explanations of scholiasts, and conjectures and com- 
ments of modern scholars. This Mr. Bowra has done, and done 
with very gratifying results. One may shake one’s head at times 
over some detail, as the choice of ofov in Ol. I, 57, or of adpoovvas 
in Ol. II, 52, or of zpooéAxe. in Ol. VI, 83. But no edition of 
Pindar meets with universal approval, and in the case of this 
one the copious critical notes at the foot of each page—the most 
generous since Schroeder’s editions of 1908 and 1914—point the 
way at a glance to other possible readings, if one feel inclined 
to question the editor’s selection. 

The text of the odes is based chiefly upon seven manuscripts: 
ABCDEGV, of which codex C proscribed by Turyn (De 
codicibus Pindaricis, 1932) has been restored to a position of 
honor. All of these were examined anew and with assiduous 
care in the preparation of this volume. Occasionally a reading 
preserved in one or more of ten other manuscripts or the papyri 
has been placed in the text or included in the notes, while the 
liberal citation and the frequent adoption of readings proposed 
by modern scholars give evidence of a complete mastery of Pin- 
daric literature. It is hardly necessary to add that the fragments, 
including the doubtful or spurious fragments and those of un- 
certain authorship, have been studied and are here presented 
with the same exacting thoroughness. 

Of the editor’s own conjectures only four appear in the text. 
This is commendable restraint, though it does not quite rise to 
the standard set by Gildersleeve, who stated in his edition of the 
Olympian and Pythian Odes that his best judgment had ex- 
cluded all emendations of his own. These four are as follows: 


1) Pyth. VI, 50: dpyas for the corrupt épyais récas. This 
combined with a conjecture of Schroeder makes a neat 
reading: dpyeis Os éodduy, but is probably not what 
Pindar wrote. Christ’s épyds is preferable. The passage 
is a locus conclamatus. 

Pyth. XI, 56: dy’ for the Sv’ of the majority of the best 
manuscripts : dy’ éoxariav KadXiova (s0 
Shackle) écxev. None of the numerous attempts to restore 
the original can be received with confidence. We may note 
in passing, however, that the editors of the new Liddell 
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and Scott have wrongly retained dv’ éoyaridv with the old 
interpretation “ at last.” 

Pyth. XII, 29: 4 wai for the troublesome jro. A parallel 
may be found in Arist., Lys. 1226. See Denniston, Greek 
Particles, pp. 285 and 554. 

Nem. X, 5: xaréxribev for xaroxiobev of 
the MSS: & dorn. This and the 
7 kat in Pyth. XII, 29 are Mr. Bowra’s best contributions 
to the text of Pindar. 


In addition one should perhaps mention Ol. II, 52, to which 
reference has already been made. Here the editor adopts 
d@poovvas from the scholia and the papyrus. The latter has 
ddpoow[. This reading of the scholia Farnell (The Works of 
Pindar, 1932) condemns as a “bad reading,” and most editors 
agree with him. Yet Mommsen read d¢poowayv. It is not at all 
unlikely that this or Bowra’s d¢poovvas is right in spite of the 
manuscripts and the almost universal opposition of the critics. 
If so, the prevailing interpretation of this passage misses Pindar’s 
meaning. 

JAMES T. ALLEN. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


T. B. L. Wesster. An Introduction to Sophocles. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1936. Pp. 202. $4.50. 


Any new, serious study of Sophocles is welcome. Euripides, 
master playwright, without whom it is hard to imagine the 
modern theatre, has been the subject of numerous books, articles, 
and translations. Aeschylus has recently been admirably por- 
trayed by Professor H. Weir Smyth. Sophocles, however, has 
been comparatively neglected in works in the English language 
when we consider that in him and in his plays we have the very 
incarnation of the Greek genius. 

The publishers of Professor Webster’s book announce, on the 
“jacket,” that the volume “as a fresh and stimulating study 
will be useful to scholars and to the general reader.” This 
promise is destined, I think, to be fulfilled only in part. Scholars 
who examine Professor Webster’s book will find a serious, 
thoughtful investigation based on long study of the plays of 
the great dramatist. The “general reader,” who is, I fear, often 
a phantom figure conjured forth from the hopeful imagination 
of publisher and author, would probably not read far in this 
technical study written by a scholar-specialist who takes for 
granted an intimate acquaintance with the plays of Sophocles 
and who presupposes a scholar’s knowledge of the Greek lan- 
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guage and of Greek civilization. I am sure that the author 
himself would not expect the general reader to be interested in 
the chapters on song and on style. 

Professor Webster arranges his material in eight chapters as 
follows: I Life (pp. 1-17), II Thought (18-54), III Characters 
(55-82), IV Character-Drawing (83-100), V Plot Construction 
(101-125), VI Song (126-142), VII Style (143-162), VIII Con- 
clusion (163-171). Following the formal chapters are Notes on 
the chronology of the fragments, etc., an Index Locorum, and a 
General Index, which is too brief. 

Chapter I, which bears the caption Life, dwells on the chrono- 
logy of the plays and on Sophocles, the aristocrat. For only 
three of Sophocles’ extant plays (Antigone, Philoctetes, and 
Oedipus Coloneus) have we fairly certain dates. As the evidence 
is scanty, assumption must often serve as proof. For example, 
the Oedipus Tyrannus may be dated 429 B. C., if we believe that 
“the description of the Theban plague must be inspired by the 
Athenian plague at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War” 
(p. 4), and that “ Euripides appears to have borrowed from the 
Tyrannus for the Hippolytus, 428 B.C.” (p. 5). 

The Electra must have been produced after 418 B. C. because 
“ Aristophanes in the parabasis of the Clouds writes ‘ This 
comedy came seeking like that Electra [‘ Electra in the play ’— 
Rogers] . . . for she will know her brother’s lock.’ ‘ That Elec- 
tra’ is the Electra of the Choephori, and the reference would be 
obscure if Sophocles had already produced his play” (p. 5). 
Why the reference should necessarily be obscure, I fail to see. 

The “ Life” of Sophocles refers to a “ Company of the Edu- 
cated ” (Oiacos éx trav which Sophocles formed in 
honor of the Muses. Professor Webster thinks (p. 7) that “ ‘the 
Company ’ was probably a society of educated Athenians which 
was founded by Sophocles to discuss problems of literature and 
drama; such a society would begin their meetings by sacrifice 
to the Muses.” But what is the evidence for this statement? 
Suidas s.v. Sophocles tells us that he wrote a book “on the 
Chorus”; Professor Webster asserts (p. 8) “Sophocles may 
well have written it for and read it to the ‘Company of the 
educated ’.” Perhaps, but the assumption seems gratuitous. Is 
it not more probable that the 6iacos was the forerunner of the 
later guilds of the reyvirau? 

Inferences, often tenuous, are numerous in Chapter I, such as 
(p. 8) the argument that “ Sophocles was one of Cimon’s friends 
or... Cimon was a patron of Sophocles ” because Plutarch tells 
us that Cimon and his brother generals gave the victory to 
Sophocles in preference to Aeschylus. 

On page 15 we read “Dionysus in the Frogs, which was 
produced in the year that Sophocles died, refuses to summon 
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Sophocles from the dead, because he wants to see what Iophon 
can do without his father. This proves that father and son 
were working happily together till the end.” Perhaps they were, 
but how this general and humorous reference is proof of the 
assertion I am unable to understand. Furthermore, while the 
ancient evidence that Sophocles had a happy temperament and 
charm of character may be unreservedly accepted, I fail to see 
with Professor Webster that the dramatist’s humorous satyr 
plays necessarily reflect this, inasmuch as the satyr-play was 
required of all the dramatic contestants and was by convention 
and tradition inevitably serio-comic and sportive. 

The second chapter on the Thought of Sophocles is sound and 
rightly emphasizes the poet’s religious nature, his essential rever- 
ence, his belief in the fulfillment of oracles, and his purification 
of the Homeric mythology and popular religion. In his plays 
are to be found the traditional religion tempered by philosophy, 
the ideal of doing good, sophrosyne and apragmosyne, and the 
belief in personality and breed (p. 54). In this chapter, as in 
others, certain statements are open to question: e.g. p. 27, “It 
is surprising to find this belief (that the gods got their suste- 
nance from the savour of the sacrifice) still surviving in Aeschy- 
lus”; p. 31, “Sophocles inherited the hybris theory from 
Aeschylus.” 

The chapters on Sophocles’ characters and character-drawing 
are brief, although well done. The treatment of Clytemnestra, 
however, is inadequate. On p. 92, we read, “In some situations 
silence is as significant as words.” ‘This is true, and I regret 
that the two most effective examples in Sophocles (Ant. 1244 ff. 
and O. T. 1071-75) are not cited. 

Professor Webster’s comparison of the technique of plot con- 
struction in the three great dramatists is good (pp. 124-5): 


If we may sum up briefly the difference in technique of plot con- 
struction between the three tragedians, the difference is ultimately one 
of ends. Aeschylus’ story is represented as an exemplification of the 
divine law, which is gorgeously enunciated in the choruses and its 
majesty sustained by music and spectacle. Euripides, in his later plays 
at least, shows the unpredictable workings of chance, and is always more 
interested in the elaboration of the particular scene, whether lyrical, 
emotional, or rhetorical, than in the structure of the play as a whole. 
Sophocles’ careful craftsmanship, his choice of scenes, his construction 
of the plot, his use of music, spectacle, and dramatic irony are primarily 
directed to the presentation of character and the identification of the 
audience with the characters thus presented. 


The discussion of Sophocles’ style in Chapter VII is vitiated 
by the author’s too great zeal to determine the poet’s vocabulary 
as “early ” or “late.” We have, of course, only seven of the 
123 (?) plays and the chronology of the extant seven is un- 
certain. Safe conclusions, therefore, are extremely hazardous, 
e.g. (p. 146) that Sophocles borrows certain words from Aeschy- 
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lus, and (p. 146-7), “ A considerable number of the distinctive 
words of this later period are also found in Euripides and may 
therefore have been borrowed from him.” It would seem more 
reasonable to suppose a common poetic source from which all the 
tragedians may have drawn. 

The attempt to give a date to plays surviving only in scanty 
fragments necessitates extremely far-fetched assumptions. For 
example, (p. 173) “ Acrisius. Danae is the first of the parallels 
which the chorus adduce in the consolation song of the Antigone 
(944), and Sophocles may be referring to his own Danae with 
which the Acrisius should be identified.” Again (p. 175) on 
the date of the Niobe, he states that Antigone (825) and Electra 
(150) refer to Niobe: “ In both he is probably recalling his own 
Niobe, which in that case will be earlier than the Antigone.” 
Again (p. 180): In Ajax (156 f.) “the chorus sing that it is 
impossible to teach fools the need for co-operation between great 
and small in the state. Their jealousy will not leave the great 
man alone. Sophocles may be referring to some great man who 
has suffered from the jealousy of foolish small men. He may 
be thinking of the ostracism of Thucydides, son of Melesias, 
in 443.” 

The author’s own very literal translations of short illustrative 
passages seem infelicitous: e.g. (p. 19) Antigone (1350) : “ The 
great words of the proud pay a price of great blows.” P. 27: 
“In the Tyrannus the chorus sing of laws which are ‘ set forth 
high footed, ... nor did the mortal growth of men bear them ’.” 
P. 36: “-You cannot tell the life of men until one dies whether 
it is good or bad in anything” (Trach. 2). P. 105: “ When the 
chorus of the Antigone (599) sing of the light over the last 
root in the house of Oedipus... .” Furthermore, repeatedly 
to translate sophrosyne “modesty” and to refer to the first, 
second, and third “ acts” of the Greek plays seem questionable. 

Professor Webster’s book gives evidence of long and devoted 
study. The result should be entitled, in my opinion, not An 
Introduction to Sophocles, but rather Studies in the Plays of 
Sophocles. He comments, in a worth-while, although unin- 
spiring fashion, on many important matters, but he fails to give 
the reader an adequate idea why the dramatist of Colonus is 
universally regarded as the very embodiment of the Greek genius. 
Perhaps the author has drunk too deeply of Teutonic rather than 
of Grecian springs, as repeated acknowledgements in Preface and 


Notes would suggest. 
LARvE Hook. 


CotumBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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JosEF Theognisinterpretationen (Philologus, Supple- 
mentband XXIX, Heft 1). Leipzig, Dieterich’sche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1936. Pp. v + 319. 


External evidence for Theognis and his writings is scarce and 
confusing, but much more bewildering is the situation which a 
scholar has to face when dealing with the work itself. The 
collection of less than 700 distichs, mostly didactic in nature, 
is incongruous in many respects. In the first place the two 
books of “ Theognidean ” poetry doubtless contain many later 
additions, and more than one speaker raises his voice. Some- 
times the elegies appear in the form of a dialogue, one elegy 
presenting a view and the following opposing it. We have even 
an instance where a distich (1161f.) gives a witty parody of 
another distich (409f.). In the later parts of the collection 
passages from the earlier poems recur in a more or less altered 
form, and some verses are repeated with but slight variations. 
The result is that these parts of the collection look like a care- 
lessly arranged scrap-book. The earlier parts of the collection 
make a more favorable impression, and it is generally acknowl- 
edged that they have preserved the original material more nearly 
in its authentic form. Even here, however, serious doubts may 
arise about particular points. A further element of uncertainty 
is caused by the fact that Theognis himself seems to have lacked 
unity of thought and consistency of ideas. Not only did he live 
in a period of transition in which all values and standards were 
subject to transformation, but evidently he was himself a 
vacillating personality. He pretends to be a stern aristocrat stub- 
bornly and proudly sticking to the old traditions and conventions, 
and in the beginning very impressively warns his pupil not to 
have the slightest intercourse with “bad” people. Other verses, 
however, which can hardly be denied to have been written by the 
same author, recommend a supple adaptation to the prevailing 
circumstances and lip-friendship with “bad ” people. Moreover, 
the circumstances themselves as they are described or implied in 
the different elegies differ widely, and we are constantly at a 
loss to decide whether or not it is permissible to ascribe this or 
that individual passage to Theognis himself and his original 
work. A certain amount of contradiction is always to be ex- 
pected in a book containing various suggestions for the conduct 
of life; but how much exactly, in the way of inconsistency, can 
be tolerated is hard to determine. 

The same difficulty prevails in the question of the mutual 
connection between the single elegies. We do not look for a very 
close and rigidly constant connection in an archaic book of this 
type; but again it is not easy to determine how much or how 
little connection Theognis and his public would have thought 
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indispensable. Under conditions of this nature it is very hard to 
make general statements about the whole work. The first pre- - 
requisite in dealing with it is a careful interpretation of the ° 
text, distich by distich and word for word. 

All the prominent investigators have tried to take this path, 
but they have found it obstructed by embarrassing obstacles, 
The single elegies are partly so topical that they are unintelligible 
to us who are ignorant of the facts to which they refer. But 
again they are often too general, since the key words such as 
ayalés, dpern, 6ABos, may mean different things according to 
special authors and special cases. The greater part of the 
elegies are too short to be clear, and we are not allowed to 
have recourse to the usual expedient of comparing other parts 
of the same work, as we are not reasonably sure that the author 
is always the same and that the views are identical and consistent. 
The greatest difficulty of all, perhaps, is caused by the fact that 
the elegies frequently are not well written and the words do not 
convey the writer’s ideas in an adequate way. And finally we 
are not certain of the tradition; the text may have undergone 
substantial changes. 

It is not likely that any sagacity and learning could overcome 
such heavy odds and reach a really satisfactory result, either in 
the interpretation of the text from the first distich to the last or 
in judging of the relation of the whole collection to Theognis’ 
original work. The problem, accordingly, is desperately com- 
plex. The solutions hitherto proposed have been marked chiefly 
by cautious restraint. 

Recently a radical solution was proposed by Jacoby in the 
very learned and interesting paper “'Theognis” in Berliner 
Sitzungsberichte, 1931, X. Jacoby tried to prove for one of the 
crucial passages, the odpayis (19-26), an interpretation which 
would, if correct, allow us to single out with a high degree of 
certainty the original elegies of Theognis. But this attempt 
was soon refuted in an excellent review by Pohlenz (Gdttingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1932, p. 410). 

Kroll, in the book under review, to this extent reproduces 
Pohlenz’s arguments, but in his general views he turns to an 
extreme skepticism and negativism. For him there is almost no 
trace left of the original book: he believes that very few elegies 
may be claimed as Theognis’ own and that nothing of the 
original arrangement has been preserved. If Kroll is right, we 
shall not be able to form any conception of Theognis and his 
work, for the scanty fragments which pass through the ardent 
fire of Kroll’s critical doubts are insufficient to evoke a literary 
personality, and we lose the standard by which to measure other 
elements of the collection. 

Now what exactly is the book which we possess, if it is not 
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the more or less modified original book of Theognis of Megara? 
Kroll’s answer is that it is just an agglomeration, made by some 
late editor, from a disparate and amorphous material. The bulk 
of this material, according to him, is younger (and in part much 
younger) than Theognis, and almost all of it is of bad quality. 
It is anonymous popular poetry and, accordingly, amateurish 
and imitative; for it was not written by able, creative, and in- 
genious poets but by mediocre verse-makers who took their 
thoughts from the common stock of current ideas and expressed 
them by using to excess, and misapplying, ready-made formulae. 
Consequently Kroll treats the text by means of the devices which 
have been developed for the study of collected folklore. He is 
not so much interested in an intensive interpretation of the 
individual elegy or distich as in a collective study of groups of 
them. He assembles passages or expressions which seem akin to 
one another. He compares, or at least gathers, elegies which 
deal more or less with the same subject, and adds passages from 
without the “'Theognidean ” collection. If the same idea or 
subject recurs frequently in the collection—necessarily things 
which were fundamental for the social life of the period were 
treated often and amply—then Kroll calls it a “'Topos.” The 
implication seems to be that topoi were usually treated in a 
conventional and general way without much personal feeling and 
without great variety, and that the writers in general confined 
themselves to repeating what other people had said and, pre- 
sumably, had expressed more aptly and vigorously. In some 
cases Kroll thinks that he can show how a certain original 
passage of an early poet is echoed by later writers, becoming 
more and more indistinct and denatured with every new reflec- 
tion. Thus Kroll draws many lines of connection leading from 
one element to others; but as these lines run in a thousand 
directions, they are necessarily unable to be combined into a 
substantial fabric. This, to be sure, is in harmony with his 
thesis that the collection has no fabric of its own but consists 
of stray material which had been accumulated and put into 
some loose arrangement. 

It is evident to Kroll himself that his method cannot yield 
any spectacular results. At the end there is no summing up of 
positive results which he would claim to have obtained by his 
interpretation but a programme of what ought to be done 
in the future—viz. that the same analytical and comparative 
method should be applied to the Theognis collection to a fuller 
extent: “Wir miissen die ganze Welt dieser Hypothekai und 
Elegien zu greifen suchen, schon vom Sprachgebrauche her, von 
den stereotypen Wendungen, den Floskeln und Phrasen, den 
hiufig vorkommenden Worten und Lieblingsbegriffen her. Und 
dann miissen die kleinen Gruppen, muss die Nestbildung, muss 
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die Behandlung des Stoffes mit all seinen verschiedenen Bre- 
chungen und Varianten, miissen die verschiedenen ethischen 
Strata in ihrem Verhiltnis zur sonstigen Ethik der Griechen 
untersucht werden. Man miisste das Corpus iiberhaupt einmal 
nach Stoffgruppen aufteilen und diese Gruppen fiir sich unter- 
suchen ” (p. 282). 

It is not easy to condense Kroll’s book into a short résumé, 
but I hope that I have shown how consistent his main views are. 
There is little in his book of that spirit of compromise which is 
usually found in studies on the Theognidean poetry. But before 
attempting a critical examination, it is only fair to state that 
Kroll, though pugnacious in his opinions, is very conscientious 
in examining the views which he opposes. 

I am not competent to judge in questions of folklore, but I feel 
that the theory on which Kroll’s work is based is beginning to 
lose ground rapidly, viz. the theory that folk poetry can simply 
be defined as individual poetry which had been corrupted 
(“zersungen”) in the course of oral transmission. It seems 
certain to me, however, that the method which Kroll applies to 
the Theognis books does not work there, for it does not aid in 
an understanding of the text. He operates with some abstract but 
vague notions, strangely remote from the realities of ancient 
Greek life.? 

Kroll is convinced that his thesis and views are based on a 
thorough and unbiased interpretation of the text. But his 
interpretation, though very verbose, is neither the one nor the 
other. His own unconscious bias is evident from the fact that 
the burden of proof, which should at least be equally distributed 
on the two sides of the alternative, is constantly put by him on 
the shoulders of those alone who are inclined to consider some 
particular elegy as genuine. In fact, Kroll repeats and defends 
his one-sided views with such intensity and fervor that his work is 
filled with passionate arguing rather than, as the title suggests, 
with interpretation. The reason is obvious. Interpretation seeks 
the meaning of a text and is based on the belief that there is some 
meaning and some sense in the words. This belief provides also 
the only test for the quality of a text, which cannot be deter- 
mined before all possible credit has tentatively been accorded it. 
Only then can it be ascertained how far this credit was deserved. 
But Kroll’s thesis maintains that the bulk of the Theognidean 


1T give an instance from Kroll’s argument against the authenticity 
of the prooemium. The second elegy (vv. 5-10) consists of 3 distichs 
apostrophizing Apollo and reminding him how Earth and Sea rejoiced 
when he was born at Delos. Kroll insists that this is by no means “ ein 
richtiger kleiner Gétterhymnus ” but “eine durch Anrede verlebendigte 
Schilderung,” “eine durch Gottesanrufung verlebendigte, schildernde 
Aussage” (p. 10). This clumsy inappropriate definition is repeated 
many times in the following pages (23, 26, 32, 33, 35). 
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collection is a worthless, anonymous patchwork rather than 
individual and personal poetry. It is true that the Theognidean 
poetry is not particularly good; but this should not release us 
from listening seriously to what the writers wanted to say. 
Kroll’s most frequent verdict is that thought and expression 
are “ floskelhaft ” and “formelhaft” (who would not expect 
Greek elegiac writers to avail themselves of the precious treasures 
offered them by tradition?) and that the lines are “ breit,” 
“umstandlich,” “ungeschickt,” “keine erstklassige Ware” (p. 
184, n. 40), and so on. There is little variety in the objections 
Kroll makes. His criticism is monotonous and often misses the 
point. The lack of accuracy and the author’s preoccupation with 
his main thesis prevent him from making real progress in the 
explanation of what we have, be it genuine or not, good or bad, 
early or late. Parallel passages, which he quotes in large 


2T quote a few instances, taken at random for illustration. Kroll 
finds fault with the innocent but impressive and appropriate repetition 
of roto. in vv. 33f. The context is: 


mpocoulrer 
avipdow ard’ alel rev ayabar éxeo, 
Kal wera Toiow tive Kal kal wera Toiow 
ite, kai dvdave av pweyadn Svvamis. 


Now Kroll says (p. 101): “ Vers 33 bringt zweimal den Ausdruck wera 
toiot, ohne dass die Wiederholung sachlich, etwa als Steigerung, bedingt 
wiire; im Gegenteil, das begrifflich weniger scharfe ?fe klappt hinter vive 
und éo@e nach” and so on for four more lines. Kroll says (p. 112) 
that éxecOac cum gen. (v. 32, cf. swpra) is never used metaphorically 
before the age of Attic tragedy; but in Homer, JI., 9, 102 occurs a much 
bolder, much more abstract use of the phrase. Trying to prove that the pro- 
oemium of our collection could never have served the same purpose in the 
original book of Theognis, Kroll says that the two precepts 29-30 and 31- 
37 (partly quoted supra), being special (‘‘ konkrete Einzelmahnungen ”) 
could not have had a place in Theognis’ prooemium (p. 107); but on p. 
130, in a different argument, he very correctly calls the former of the 
two “entirely general” (“eine ganz allgemein gehaltene Lebensregel,” 
“eine generell verpflichtende Lebensregel ”). Again he deals at length 
with the “topical ” utterances on wealth and poverty but fails to do 
justice to one of the rare gems of the Theognis books, the elegy 373-92. 
He completely ignores the fact that the latter part raises, and in a very 
pathetic appeal to God, the question of morality under the pressure of 
need and distress—a question which, if we listen to Kroll, should not 
have been raised before the age of the Sophists. Now we have in 384-92 
a rondo composition, truly archaic and admirably finished, but impossible 
in classical style. The date therefore is roughly before 450, or rather 
before 500. If in addition we accept the suggestion that one continuous 
poem, 373-92, is split into two parts by the later insertion of 381 f. (a 
suggestion which seems to me convincing, but which Kroll does not even 
mention), then vv. 373 ff. are also written before 450 or rather 500. 
Kroll puts them in the time of Euripides (p. 185, n. 42 combined with 
p. 187, n. 51). Especially unfortunate is Kroll in his treatment of the 
second prooemium 757 ff. (p. 231 ff.); I do not think that any reader 
will follow him here. The interpretation which he proposes for 757-68 
seems to me entirely out of the question. V. 1058 (Kroll, p. 236) has 
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quantities, are really useful in many respects, but they cannot 
make up for the want of intimacy with archaic style* and 
archaic thought and with its peculiar system of notions and 
expressions. For there is such a system. Archaism can never 
be rightly understood when considered only as a preliminary 
stage to classicism with the inevitable shortcomings of im- 
maturity. Archaism has its own ideals and these it is able to 
realize perfectly. No doubt the classical level is higher and its 
world richer and better organized; but it is a different world 
and in the difficult process of so-called development not only 
improvements, discoveries, and inventions had to be made but 
also precious values, incompatible with the new ways and 
methods, had to be discarded. 


HERMANN FRANKEL. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


WILHELM BRANDENSTEIN. Die erste “ indogermanische ” 
Wanderung. (Vol. III of Klotho.) Wien, Verlag Gerold 
und Co., 1936. Pp. 88. RM 7.00. 


From a survey of the prehistory of the Indo-European 
peoples it seemed to Brandenstein inherently unlikely that the 
separation of the different branches occurred at one and the 


same time. In his search for indications of relative timing he 
examined the primitive vocabulary attributed to the Indo- 
Kuropeans in their unitary period (essentially as set forth in 
the Indogermanisches Worterbuch of Walde and Pokorny) and 
discovered that it could be divided into two portions. The first 
portion consisted of words shared by all the main Indo-Europaen 
branches; the other, of words entirely lacking in Indo-Iranian 


nothing whatsoever to do with Callinus, frag. 1, except that both use 
the word dudiepixrioves; the verse (written with <wpedé>mey or 
<péd\o>mev) means: “the Muses made us popular among the neighbors 
for our singing.” 

° Kroll frequently repeats the argument that “ein wirklicher Dichter,” 
“ein aus dem Frischen schaffender und komponierender Dichter” (p. 
143) could never have produced an accumulation of slightly connected 
or disconnected single adages with changing points of view and unstable 
presuppositions. Kroll may be right, but nobody can prove that Theognis 
was a real poet in Kroll’s sense. Theognis did not claim creative power; 
he says only that he is handing down to his pupil the tradition which 
he had accepted from his elders. In 1913 (Hermes, XLVIII) Fried- 
linder had, with the best positive results, compared other similar 
archaic collections of moral precepts, of which the most important is 
Hesiod’s Works and Days. Kroll could have proved his thesis if he had 
been able to show that the Theognidean collection is much worse than 
the Works and Days in regard to the question of connection and unity. 
But he does not attempt a comparison. and so he has no historical 
standard on which to test his requirement for an archaic didactic poet, 
no standard indeed but his own conception of a real poet. 
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or found there without the derived meanings which appeared 
among the western peoples. 

From this he inferred that, since the Indo-Iranians were the 
first to depart from the common homeland, the nature of this 
homeland might be revealed in the vocabulary of the older 
period. The later vocabulary might then betray change in 
environment and indicate the migration of the Indo-Europeans 
before further divisions. And these inferences were upheld by 
his findings. 

The early vocabulary indicates a land that was hilly or moun- 
tainous, with many rocks, a steppe rather than a swampy land; 
a land containing caves and rushing streams, but no great rivers 
flowing slowly. Here were deserts of dust and sand, wide open 
spaces, but also some small lakes; here walking was largely 
climbing, though wheeled vehicles also were in use. It was a 
land where rivers were the chief obstacle to travel and had to 
be crossed by fording or by a boat carried by the current, since 
oars and bridges were unknown. This land was one with a snowy 
and icy winter, a cool spring, a hot dry summer, a mild autumn, 
with thin fogs and light clouds and only moderate rainfall. 

The vocabulary of the later Indo-European period indicates a 
land of still waters and swampy stretches. Here oars were used 
for rowing the boats on rivers and lakes, and bridges had been 
made for vehicles. The old words for climbing now meant 
merely going. Rainfall was heavier, summers were hotter and 
more oppressive, and the climate had become less favorable to 
health. 

With such data in mind Brandenstein read the accounts of 
travellers and found (to his own surprise, pp. 80-81) that 
there was one, and only one, region which met his reconstruction 
of the earlier home of the Indo-Europeans: the southern foot- 
hills of the Ural mountains and the adjacent Kirghiz steppes 
extending to the east, south, and west but not reaching the Aral 
or the Caspian. For the later home he again found only one 
territory that fulfilled the conditions: the Pripet marshlands of 
eastern Poland, with extension northwestward to the Baltic and 
southwestward to Lemberg and the Dniester. 

He then examined the fauna and flora of the Indo-Europeans 
and found that the earlier vocabulary testifies to knowledge of 
the elk, the otter, the squirrel, the wolf, the fox, the bear, the 
hare, the beaver, the mouse, the marmot, wild swine, possibly 
one or two others; that the later vocabulary adds hedgehog, stag, 
deer, domestic swine. These lists accord with the distribution 
of the animals geographically, and the same is true of the birds, 
fishes, reptiles, insects, trees, and plants. It is of particular 
interest that the words for bee and honey are lacking in Indo- 
Iranian, though widespread in other branches of Indo-European ; 
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the bee is not found in the steppes, but it is native to Poland. 
The word for honey was *melit; while *medhw (also in Indo- 
Iranian) denoted a pressed mass of berries or fruits, and their 
juice, unfermented or fermented. 

What shall we say of all this? In the first place Branden- 
stein’s method is sound; he specifically mentions all objections 
to his procedure as he goes along and shows that he has avoided 
the pitfalls. Perhaps he goes too far in accepting at face value 
the reconstructed Indo-European words, possibly also in fixing 
their precise meanings ; but the number of words handled is such 
that likelihood of error along these lines is minimized. Although 
he mentions the factor of loss of words by taboo, he might have 
given more serious consideration to it, especially in connection 
with the absence of certain words from the Indo-Iranian vocabu- 
lary. I doubt, however, if this would in any way alter his 
conclusions. 

Another point, which troubles me more, is the question where 
the Hittites branched off from the parent stock. Is Branden- 
stein’s theory reconciliable with Sturtevant’s view that the Hit- 
tites were the first to break away from the pre-Indo-Europeans? 
The wide phonetic variation of Hittite from the original, despite 
the early date of the documents, favors Sturtevant’s view. Did 
the Hittites then leave the home south of the Urals before the 
departure of the Indo-Iranians? The Hittite vocabulary known 
to us does not seem to include words which might give decisive 
evidence; but Brandenstein should have considered the Hittites 
in his investigation. 

There are other points of interest in his study: the identifica- 
tion of many late primitive Indo-European words as borrowings 
after the departure of the Indo-Iranians and the determination 
of the time of the domestication of the various animals, etc. In 
the later period, he says, the Indo-Europeans, having learned to 
use the plow, were agricultural as well as pastoral; in the 
earlier period they had been pastoral nomads, with dogs, cattle, 
sheep, and horses. In an addendum (page 79) he states that in 
another study, shortly to be published, he expects to show that 
at a still earlier stage they lived on plants and were probably 
located somewhat farther to the east, north of Turkestan. We 
await this study with eagerness, although I believe that Branden- 
stein himself would admit that the farther back we go the less 
certain become the results of our investigation. 


Rotanp G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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EmMA EDELSTEIN. Xenophontisches und Platonisches Bild des 
Sokrates. Emil Ebering, Berlin, 1935. Pp. 153. 


This treatise consists of three parts which have no very direct 
relation to each other, except in so far as they all contribute 
something to the solution of the Socratic question. The first 
and longest (pp. 7-77) gives its title to the whole: it is a com- 
parative study of the Xenophontic and the Platonic Socrates; 
the second is an analysis of the plan and structure of the Memo- 
rabilia (pp. 78-137) ; the third part (pp. 138-150) is a similar 
analysis of Xenophon’s Apology. 

Dr. Edelstein does not profess to solve the problem as to 
which is the historical Socrates, but restricts herself to giving us 
first what Xenophon says, then what is found in Plato, and 
finally a statement of how far they agree, with suggestions as to 
the reason for the difference. There is nothing here that is 
very new, but it is a useful account of the subject and a useful 
summary of what is found in both authors. Especially when 
treating of Xenophon, the account is full and complete, in so 
far as that is possible without transcribing all that Xenophon 
says. As regards Plato, however, there are two difficulties: the 
mass of the material compels selection, however unwillingly; and 
the Platonic Socrates is so inextricably fused with Platonic 
philosophy that it is impossible to disentangle them. Dr. 
Edelstein has overcome the first difficulty with a good measure 
of success, especially in the general picture of Socrates with which 
she begins the Platonic account, although (perhaps this is inevit- 
able in so compressed a picture) she is inclined to take at 
their face value statements about Socrates’ character and per- 
sonality which are clearly to be taken ironically when read in 
context (see especially p. 25). Then, as she clearly perceives and 
indicates the differences of attitude which a developing phi- 
losophy forces upon the Platonic Socrates, she is apt to interpret 
as differences in character what are in fact differences of doctrine, 
and goes so far as to deny to the Platonic Socrates any true unity. 
With this I cannot agree, right though she is to insist upon these 
differences of attitude in different dialogues. 

The comparison between the two pictures shows a substantial 
agreement on externals, and the differences are, as is rightly 
said, due to the different character of the authors, Xenophon 
being more moralistic and matter of fact, Plato more intellectual 
and inspired. But I doubt whether either of them, and especially 
Plato, was as much concerned with historical accuracy as is here 
implied. The importance attached to the manner of introduc- 
tion of individual Platonic dialogues seems to me overdone. 

Dr. Edelstein’s discussion of the Memorabilia does, I think, 
establish the general plan which Xenophon had in mind, i.e., 
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after a general defence against the indictment as a whole, he 
groups the reported conversations under the different charges one 
after the other. But in detail, especially in the third book, 
there seems to be much less of a rigid system than Dr. Edel- 
stein tries to force upon the work. The general plan, however, 
is sound and worth pointing out. 

As regards the Apology, on the other hand, Dr. Edelstein 
does not contribute very much, the general purpose of it being 
generally admitted and recognized. At most does she vindicate 
Xenophon as being rather less sloppy in his method than he is 
often said to be. There are two errors of detail: the accusative 
and infinitive in sec. 27 (eizeiv av’rov) makes this definitely part 
of what Hermogenes said, and I can see no reason to exclude 
the second part of sec. 31, which is just the sort of thing Xeno- 
phon would say, even if it does not make very good sense. 


G. M. A. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 


AtBAN DEweES WINSPEAR and LEONORE KRAMP GEWEKE. 
Augustus and the Reconstruction of Roman Government 
and Society. Madison, University of Wisconsin, 1935. Pp. 
317. 


Professor Winspear, assisted by Dr. Geweke, does not present 
any startlingly new material or novel interpretations in this study 
of Augustus’ political and social reconstruction of the Roman 
world. Gardthausen long ago covered the subject in the same 
topical arrangement and the Cambridge Ancient History, vol. X, 
has recently presented it in a series of expert chapters. Never- 
theless, Professor Winspear’s book is a useful contribution to 
the field. As against Gardthausen, he includes the results of 
fresh discoveries and studies. As against the Cambridge Ancient 
History, he not only has the greater forcefulness of unified 
authorship but also supports his presentation with full citation 
of the source material. Finally, as against the numerous biog- 
raphies of Augustus, he is not bound by a chronological scheme 
but can trace the development of the various departments 
separately and continuously. 

The general standpoint of the book is orthodox. Augustus 
appears as the master, not the creature, of his times, who almost 
single-handed shaped the new course which the ship of state 
should take. This course he meant to be a monarchy disguised 
as a “Restored Republic,” since, though the author accepts 
Meyer’s thesis that Augustus drew his chief inspiration from 
Cicero and Pompey rather than from Caesar, he agrees with the 
general opinion that Augustus’ outward subordination of the 
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princeps to the Senatus Populusque Romanus cloaked a real 
autocracy. The first part deals with the Republican decline, and 
here he emphasizes the economic factors at the expense of the 
politico-military, e. g., self-seeking generals and armies. In dis- 
cussing the reconstruction of government, he admirably analyzes 
the way in which Augustus found a place for all elements of the 
community in the service of the state, though he perhaps attri- 
butes too great importance to emperor-worship as a successful 
unifying bond. The treatment of the reforms in finance, religion, 
etc., brings out more clearly than do most books the problem 
of paying the army. The fourth part summarizes the administra- 
tion of Italy and the provinces while a short final chapter gives 
an estimate of Augustus himself. 

The usefulness of the book, howéver, is seriously marred by 
three faults. Some inaccuracies of statement might be forgiven, 
as that on p. 88, where the lex Papia Poppaea is said to have been 
passed in 8 A. D., though the correct date, 9 A. D., appears on 
pp. 179, 183-5. But there are confusing inconsistencies in the 
references, which careful proof-reading should have smoothed 
out, as in the use of A. C., A. D., and B. C. with dates: e.g. on 
p. 182, Horace’s fourth book of Odes is dated in 13 A. C., and 
on p. 126, 5 A. D. and 6 A. C. seem to be successive years. 
Most serious, however, is the complete unreliability of the 
quotations from the sources. A casual examination will show 


minor inaccuracies on almost every page; but for extreme cases, 
the texts of Horace’s Odes IV, 4, 17-18 and IV, 14, 9-16, mis- 
takenly given on p. 254 as one, IV, 4, 14, and of the inscrip- 
tions from Dessau on pp. 99-100 should be compared with the 
originals. It is a great pity that a book which otherwise would 
be valuable for teachers and scholars should be thus disfigured. 


HarvaRD UNIVERSITY. Mason HAMMOND. 


ELIZABETH HaAzELTON Haicut. Essays on Ancient Fiction. 
New York, Longmans Green and Co., 1936. Pp. xi + 207. 


This book consists of five separate essays as follows: I Oriental 
Stories in Classical Prose Literature, II Little Stories in Latin 
Elegiac Inscriptions, III Satire and the Latin Novel, IV Prose 
Fiction in the Augustan Age: Seneca’s Controversiae, V Apu- 
leius’ Art of Story-Telling. The volume concludes with a bibli- 
ography and index. 

The purpose of these essays is not to explain the origin and 
literary history of the various types of ancient romance— 
although questions of this kind are often intruded and lightly 
dismissed—but rather to interest the general reader in the field 
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of ancient fiction by introducing him, largely by means of para- 
phrase, to the novels of Petronius and Apuleius and to a wide 
variety of short stories scattered throughout ancient literature, 
especially in the historians and in Parthenius, Plutarch, and 
Apuleius. The Greek romances, properly so-called, receive only 
brief and incidental mention. The chapter on the elegiac epi- 
taphs, though it has little to do with fiction in the ordinary 
sense of the term, is nevertheles« welcome as a popular introduc- 
tion to the subject and significant as an index to the middle- 
class culture that fostered romance in spite of the formal acade- 
mic traditions. Miss Haight writes with enthusiasm for her 
subject and with a lively sense for the artistic and human 
values inherent in the stories that she recounts. Incidentally, I 
‘doubt that the Parthian Surena was really “ horrified ” at find- 
ing the licentious Milesian tales in the baggage of Crassus’ 
officer Roscius; the discovery merely afforded him another means 
of insulting the defeated Romans, and Plutarch makes it plain 
that Surena’s jibes were patently inconsistent with his own 
licentious character. 

The first, second and fourth chapters will probably be more 
useful to classical students than the others, since they bring 
together material that is less familiar and less easily consulted 
than the writings of Petronius and Apuleius. 

B. E. PErry. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Epwarp K. Ranp. Les Esprits Souverains dans la Littérature 
Romaine. Paris, Ancienne Libraire Furne, Boivin & Cie, 
1936. Pp. 78. 


It is only right that Professor Rand’s legion of friends should 
be informed of this reprinting from the Revue des Cours et 
Conférences of six lectures delivered at the Sorbonne under an 
exchange professorship in 1933-1934. The occasion did not 
call for the fruits of minute research and the titles themselves 
bespeak a purely humanistic treatment: Térence et l’esprit comi- 
que; Lucréce et son cosmos parfait; Horace et l’indépendance; 
Ovide et le monde des métamorphoses; Tacite, maitre du juge- 
ment souverain; La Rome de Boéce et de Dante. The interest of 
Latinists on this side of the Atlantic will be to scan the judg- 
ments of a mature scholar when framed under circumstances 
unusually honorific, and they will be gratified that the learning 
of this continent was represented with such dignity, sincerity, 
and discrimination in a foreign university. 


NorMAN W. DEWITT. 


Victor1a CoLLeGE, Toronto. 
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Jnan Gack. Res Gestae Divi Augusti. Les Belles Lettres, Paris, 
1935. Pp. 210. 25 fr. 


Since the publication by Sir William Ramsay in 1916 of frag- 
ments of a newly discovered copy of Augustus’ Res Gestae at 
Antioch in Galatia and of the much more complete collection 
of remains of the same copy edited by David M. Robinson in this 
Journal in 1926, the study of the document has received great 
impetus. And this interest has been heightened by the recent 
discovery of two extensive sections of the Greek translation at 
Apollonia, published 1933 in vol. IV of the Monumenta Astae 
Minoris Antiqua by Buckler, Calder, and Guthrie. Moved by 
these developments and by the fact that no French edition of the 
Res Gestae has appeared for many years, Jean Gagé of Stras- 
bourg has produced the present volume, which offers generous 
studies of the various phases of the historical and textual problems. 

The introduction of sixty some pages gives the origin of the 
Res Gestae, the plan and genesis of the work, Augustus’ purpose 
in producing it, the literary type, the historical value and in- 
fluence. All this is followed by a bibliography and by the texts, 
both Latin and Greek, accompanied by textual notes and his- 
torical notes in full detail. An Appendix offers Le Calendrier 
d’Auguste, based largely on the epigraphical fasti and on Ovid 
and giving datable events relating to Caesar, Augustus, and the 
imperial house of the time. The purpose of this section is to 
give in convenient chronological arrangement data which may 
bear on statements in the Res Gestae. The book is concluded by 
some supplementary textual notes given the editor by Wilhelm 
Weber and by an index in several parts, including a list of Latin 
words, but none of the Greek. In a category which includes 
persons to whom reference was made by Augustus, though their 
names were purposely omitted, Gagé has not mentioned Lepidus. 
Four plates of the Greek and Latin texts at Ancyra are repro- 
duced from the many excellent photographs taken by Martin 
Schede. 

Professsor Gagé gives very fairly the various views of scholars 
who have attempted to solve the problems of the Res Gestae and 
does not fail to present his own conclusions, which are in general 
very sane. He insists, because we now have goodly parts of four 
texts, two Greek and two Latin, that the document should no 
longer be called Monumentum Ancyranum, but only Res Gestae 
Divi Augusti, as it appears on the stone, a title which has the 
support of Suetonius’ phrase, Index rerum a se gestarum. He 
thinks that the Appendix was probably written in the province 
for the provincials and that its Greek text may well be the 
original. It cannot be said that the problem is one of importance ; 
but it is still a problem. And it is difficult to understand why 
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information almost exclusively concerned with Rome and the 
Romans should be so interesting to provincials that a special 
addendum should be composed in Galatia for them. (Buckler 
and his colleagues give a reconstruction of the monument which 
contained the Greek text at Apollonia. Their central column 
of text is wider than it ought to be. They state (p. 50) that 
“the post-script ” is assumed to have been omitted. But on 
page 54 they suggest that, while it was not on the face of the 
monument, it may have been “ engraved on the end of our 
pedestal to the right of the main document.” Accepting their 
distribution of the text, it still appears that there was room 
enough for the Appendiz in the column with the last chapters.) 

On the date at which the epigraphical copies of the Kes Gestae 
-were set up in the province, Gagé apparently does not express 
himself directly. However, he does note that the Greek copy 
at Apollonia may be placed between 14 and 19 A.D. This in- 
formation comes from Buckler, Calder, and Guthrie, who have 
proved that the Greek copy was on a monument erected to honor 
not only the deified Augustus, but other, and living, members 
of the imperial house, including Germanicus. Since Germanicus 
died in 19, it is suggested with reason that the monument was 
erected before that date. This consideration, if correct, gives 
us for the first time a fairly definite ante quem for the basic copy, 
the Monumentum Ancyranum. 

In the Bibliography I notice the omission of several recent 
studies, although they have been properly utilized in the Intro- 
duction. 

Gagé has based his texts, Greek and Latin, on Mommsen’s 
second edition, but has included all fragments found later and 
also later editions of other scholars, together with a study of 
Schede’s photographs and the emendations supplied by Weber. 
He has printed the texts in such a way as to indicate the source 
of readings, whether from Ancyra or Antioch or Apollonia. He 
has also made some emendations of his own. He does not attempt 
to unify the variations in spelling found in either or both the 
Latin texts but prefers to represent the stones as they are. 

It is not possible here to take account of all items involved in 
the textual questions. Some passages will be noticed. In the 
Latin text 1, 2, Gagé suggests sententiae ferendae tribuens in 
place of several phrases of similar meaning given by others. In 
6,2 he accepts a long passage largely from the Ramsay-von 
Premerstein edition, but would read summa potestate for maxima 
potestate, and per me geri for per me fiert. In 9,1 he gives 
collegia from the Ancyran text; but neither his text nor his 
critical notes indicate that the text of Antioch has conlegia. In 
12, 1 Gagé supplies, as has long been done, plebi after tribunorum, 
though it might seem better to supply plebet or plebis, on the 
authority of readings in chapter 15 and elsewhere. 
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Cap. 20, 5 is one of the most interesting passages. Gagé reads: 
consul septimum uiam Flaminiam ab urbe Ariminum refece 
pontesque omnes praeter Muluium et Minucium. He has sup- 
plied refeci, and not the more common fect, on the advice of 
Weber. Since in this and in other chapters there seems to be a 
clear distinction kept by Augustus between facio, reficio, and 
perficio, I agree that fect here is probably wrong, although it is 
based on émdynoa of the Greek version, while émecxevaca is regu- 
larly used for refeci. The Latin ought not to read fect, for 
Augustus did not construct, but reconstruct the Flaminian 
Way. I want to revive the suggestion of Sandys in his Latin 
Epigraphy, p. 269, that the Greek translator, having written 
yedipas Te Tas év mdoas Sveiv Tov pH 
did not like to add to this the proper éreoxe’aca, and so 
varied here with éréyoa to translate refect. I suggest, however 
(with Hoeing, as Sandys gives it), that the verb may well be 
muniut, which is found in Suetonius, Augustus 30, and in the 
inscription on the arch at Ariminum at the end of the Flaminian 
Way (C.J.LZ. XI, 365) dealing with this work of repair. It 
can, of course, be put in the position now taken by refeci, for 
which, it seems to me, there is plenty of room on the stone, even 
though the Ramsay-von Premerstein edition (p. 86) says there 
is not. We are here dealing with the last words in a line of the 
stone at Ancyra, where the marginal spaces between the columns 
of writing are adequate to permit quite a variation in line-length. 
And of this the stone-cutter regularly took full advantage. To 
be specific, from Schede’s photographs, col. IV, line 22 (cap. 21) 
shows, by measurement of a space equal to that with which we 
are concerned in line 19 (cap. 20), that 23 or 24 letters and 
spaces were given; and line 26 shows 23. The restorations sug- 
gested for line 19 need room for only 22 letters and spaces. 
I would read: Art(minum muniut pontesque). Schede’s plates 
are very clear, though one must take care in using them for 
measurements because the same scale has not always been main- 
tained in photographing the various columns. This passage in- 
volves too an interesting bit of translation from the Latin to the 
Greek which gives, as an equivalent for praeter Muluium et 
Minucium, “ except two not needing repair.” I suggest that this 
failure to name the bridges may point to a provincial, rather 
than a Roman origin for the translation. 

In 22, 2 8S. C. et lege is a very good addition to the fragmentary 
Latin text of the section and is based on the newly discovered 
text of Apollonia. The subjunctive militauerint, in 25, 3, is 
probably justified by the stone, though it is badly weathered ; but 
it is also probably an error for militauwerunt, which I would read. 
Gagé has regibus ea, in 27, 3, probably by oversight, since the 
stone shows clearly the proper eas. In Appendix 2, Matris 
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Magnae is properly suggested as the equivalent for Myrpos Oedv, 
the reading being based on the same names given in cap. 19. 

For the Greek text alone a few passages may be mentioned. In 
16, 2 Gagé prints éyyt’s as if it appeared in the Ancyran and 
Apollonian texts; the latter certainly gives évyis. In 20, 3 kai 
tov Kpovov appears in Gagé’s text, as if from Apollonia, which 
does not have the rov, and the entire expression is missing from 
the Ancyran text. Gagé has correctly restored ais near the end 
of cap. 22, not accepting the ois suggested to Buckler by von 
Premerstein. The word, governed by the preposition éy which 
is extant, corresponds to the quibus of the Latin text, in which 
the reference is clearly to the venationes and not to the places 
where they were held. Buckler reads émi zAdros from the new 
portion of cap. 23, for which Gagé retains the «is, formerly 
supplied, and prints it as if the sigma were certain on the stone; 
but the photograph of the stone will hardly justify it. (In the 
examination of Gagé’s text, Mr. A. I. Suskin, Instructor in Latin, 
has given valuable assistance). 

G. A. HaRreEr. 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 


A. Y. Campsett. The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, London, 


Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., 1936. Pp. xxi + 126. 


This edition of Aeschylus’ play is to be followed shortly by 
a translation, and eventually by an exhaustive commentary. The 
text is intended for the amateur of Aeschylus rather than for the 
scholar, and the author has, effectively, taken pains to make it 
readable. A preface gives us Campbell’s view of his task. He 
finds the text of the Agamemnon, as previously edited, in many 
places incomprehensible, in many others, “ either vague, or flat, 
or feeble, or grossly inelegant.” He describes Aeschylus as pro- 
found, subtle, and a master of his medium, and therefore will 
not accept as Aeschylean any phraseology which seems unworthy 
of such a master. An objective emendation of Campbell’s view 
may be made on the basis of Frogs, lines 1119-1176. One must 
not, of course, take humor seriously; but surely Aristophanes’ 
treatment of the prologue to the Choephoroi shows that, in the 
opinion of a highly competent and sympathetic critic, Aeschylus 
could and did write lines which were impressionistic, obscure, 
and would not bear analysis. The critical principles stated by 
Campbell are not unlike those of other boldly able scholars. The 
reviewer grants that, in this edition, the text should at all costs 
be made readable—that is, that lacunae should be filled and no 
obelized gibberish left untidied. On the other hand, he does not 
believe that Aeschylus should be made easy nor that a modern 
critic may justly reject what does not appeal to his taste. 
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The multifarious emendations used in this edition deserve 
close and thoughtful attention. The reviewer has sought a first 
impression of Campbell’s own emendations, about 200 in num- 
ber; he has, however, had access to only one of the articles 
defending many of these. As a result of this skimming process, 
the reviewer would classify Campbell’s own emendations, omit- 
ting a few minimal changes involving word-order, or particles, 
as follows: changes to a reading worse than the MS, 15; un- 
necessary changes, 72; changes unnecessary but improving—i. e., 
making the expression either clearer or more striking, 48; pos- 
sibly desirable, 23; advantageous, 21; additions of one or more 
lines, 10, five of which are advantageous. The principal readings 
which seem worse than the MS are the following: 70, ovr’ otv 
mpoxoais for ovre Saxpvwv, together with the added line 70a, IIptapos 
paxdpwv—the insertion of Priam makes the phrase clear, but the 
ominous ambiguity of the MS is better; 104, ragos for xparos 
in the face of the Frogs’ MS tradition; 186, otk 
for pavrw ovtwa Wéywv, a mediocre phrase for a highly significant 
one; 287, ixOis yopevrods for ropevrov—very ingenious, but 
too romantic for Aeschylus; 455, dAdvras for éxovras—wrecks the 
oxymoron; 494-5, Bais, tyAov Supia ordrAov for 
vvovpos Sufia ta4d5e—reduces to plain tragic 
language a striking metaphor, of which our editor no doubt dis- 
approves; there are similar emendations of lines 962 and 1435; 
568, rots éxet kexunxoow for roto. teOvnxoow—the new word is 
more striking, but the yév, which Campbell regards as useless, 
contrasts with the 8 of 573; 1343, dpoirns for zAnynv—too specific 
for such an emergency; 1612, ov o’ép for ob oéBw—plain state- 
ment seems more in character for the chorus than ironical ellipsis. 

As particularly striking examples of the emendations con- 
sidered unnecessary by the reviewer, the following may be cited: 
175, tora for 76 zav—this word is a favorite of Campbell’s (cf. 
lines 682, 983, 992), though he admits its ancient existence is 
doubtful; 215, 6Axa wepiopyeis for dpya or adda mepipyws—this 
involves inventing a new meaning for 6Akq; 571, 7°. . . rumqs for 
8. . . r¥yns—our editor has no patience with rvyn, cf. 465, 640, 
1165, 1427. 

Unnecessary emendations resulting in a text either simpler, 
or, on the other hand, more striking than the MS are these, and 
the like: 140, 80s 8, eorep for roodvrep or técowvmep (simpler) ; 
247, maav’ adeAds for aidva didws (simpler; adedAds is a favored 
word, cf. 805); 576, zor’ jypéeva for rorwpévors (attractively 
striking) ; 1092, for Kai réSov fpavtypiov (obviously 
striking, instead of slightly obscure) ; 1227, Aéwv tayapxos 8 for 
veov but still unnecessary). 

Of the emendations which seem perhaps desirable, the following 


1 Class. Rev., L (1936), pp. 51-54. 
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are typical: 7,—Campbell’s salvaging of this line is commendable; 
he reads rnpo drav avtodAds 7° éyd, but is otiose; 
49-50, éxmatayeis dAye Kwddwv texéwv for éxratiows 
raiswy traro. Aexéov—the importation of the foxes (from Archilo- 
chus) is ingenious, but the first word of the emendation is an 
invention, and the construction of xwddwv requires study; the 
MS is not very readable, but is the emendation an improvement? ; 
412-3, xoiras dOvpous dAoddpous for avyas artigos ddoidopos 
aSioros—emendation is necessary, but is it not better to limit 
substantial change to the obviously wrong déoros, as in Smyth’s 
text ? ? 

The principal advantageous emendations are the following: 
39, for reading justifies the immediately 
preceding dative, though no example of the required sense (“I 
lock myself up”) is given in Liddell-Scott-Jones; 145, ddopar’ 
axvpov for ddaopata orpovdov—an illuminating replacement for 
the impossible “ sparrows ”; 366, Bédros for Bédos 
oxyweev—the optative of the MS is unmotivated; 485, 
OxAos* éxwéperas tax’ropov for taxvropos—makes 
clear an almost-impossible line; 557, Av€ovres for Adxovres ; 1041, 
SovAias dayeiv, based on the reading of F, SovAcias 
Bia; 1206, ye weAdrys for ; 1219, raidas ohayévtas 
ois mpos didwv for maides Oavovtes worepel Tav 
though the necessity of odayévras is not as clear to the reviewer 
as to the editor; 1264, for rade; 1269, ovvddwv for éxdvwv; 
1313, dapeion for Sopoto. (but the transposition to follow 1305 
is hardly necessary) ; 1459-61, éryviow for érnvOicw, piacp’ for 
aip’, dAaoros oifis for Epis épiduatos avdpds oifis— 
drastic, but ingeniously defended; 1664, xparotvr’ aridoas for 
Kparovvra (vac.); the transposition to follow 1649 helps the 
stichomythia. 

Of the lines added by the editor to fill lacunae, the reviewer 
would consider desirable lines 301a, 323a, 972a, 1554a and b, 
1594a-c, but would reject as unnecessary clarification lines 555a 
and b, 794a, 12%6a, 1317%a. 

The above citations may show, as the complete series clearly 
does, that Campbell follows palaeographical procedure, provided 
he can get results by it which seem adequate to him; when it 
seems necessary, however, he will, in accordance with his first 
critical principle, be thoroughly drastic. One should note with 
approval his energy in resurrecting striking words from lexi- 
cographers. Many of the nearly 600 emendations adopted from 
110 other critics are, of course, highly necessary and desirable; 
some might also be reckoned as unnecessary or worse. 

The stage directions, an excellent feature of this edition, are 


*Campbell’s minor emendations, not specifically included in this 
survey, should probably be placed in this category. 
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to a large extent clearly correct; five induce discussion. At 39 
Campbell has, besides other business which would make good 
spectacle, Clytemestra enter, and remain silently till her speech 
at 264. This early entrance of the Queen has always seemed 
to the reviewer a very desirable bit of stage-management, but 
he cannot find definite evidence for it; if the Chorus’ words to 
the Queen, 83-103, are direct address, not apostrophe, some 
transition is needed to explain their plunging into contemplation 
of the past. At line 488, Campbell notes “an interval of a few 
days ”; this is exactly and unquestionably right, but the reviewer 
would place it after 474—the doubts of the Chorus are then the 
natural result of second thoughts, and the cooling down of 
rejoicing. As Agamemnon steps from his chariot, our editor 
has Clytemestra raise the victory-cry; the assembled company is 
astonished but then takes it as a demonstration in honor of the 
conquest of Troy; Cassandra alone understands. Clytemestra’s 
speech, lines 958-72, is transposed to follow line 929; an added 
line makes the transition to 930; Agamemnon thus proceeds to 
the palace without verbal accompaniment. This arrangement is 
certainly good theatre, but is érwAoAvéaro (1236) sufficient evi- 
dence? Line 1061 is interpreted as being addressed to an 
attendant, who then beckons imperiously to Cassandra; this in- 
genious interpretation gives a thoroughly satisfactory sense to 
a line, the ordinary interpretation of which perilously skirts the 
ridiculous; but it must be said that the interpretation of dpd€e 
kapBavw xepi—< sign with your hand to the foreigner ”—is not 
to be seen at a glance. When Clytemestra is revealed standing 
over the bodies of the victims, Campbell’s stage-direction calls 
for the corpse of Agamemnon to be lying in a silver bath-tub, 
wrapped in a purple cloth, while over it lies Cassandra’s body, 
with blood dripping into Agamemnon’s mouth. The last gory 
detail is derived from a perversely ingenious interpretation of 
1398—Agamemnon has drained to the dregs a cup he has mixed ; 
so far one can agree; but Campbell adds that the dregs of this 
cup is the blood of Cassandra! He also interprets Clytemestra’s 
third blow (1386) as the killing of the Trojan paramour; this 
is more possible, but still doubtful. That the corpses were shown 
thus artfully arranged is most unlikely, and that the audience 
could have seen exactly what the arrangement meant is still 
more so. The bath-tub is also a piece of over-realism. In real 
life, the Chorus would have entered the palace; therefore, in the 
play, theoretically, they find Clytemestra at the scene of her 
crime ; actually, because of stage necessity, she comes out to meet 
them, and the reviewer cannot believe that she brought the 
plumbing with her. By the time Aegisthus enters, the scene is, 
of course, theoretically as well as actually, outdoors again. 

In conclusion, one must recognize with hearty praise Camp- 
bell’s affection for Aeschylus, his unflagging industry, and his 
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brilliance. In some respects he has attained his objective, a good 
edition for the amateur of Aeschylus. One feels, however, that 
this, like Shaw’s Odyssey, though to a lesser extent, is not the 
ancient author so much as a brilliant modern impression of the 
ancient author. It would be better, then, to reserve this Aga- 
memnon for the close student of Aeschylus. One cannot dis- 
regard Professor Campbell; neither can one defer to him. 


ALFRED CARY SCHLESINGER. 
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ALEXANDER OLIvieRI. Aetii Amideni Libri Medicinales I-IV 
(Corpus Medicorum Graecorum VIII, 1). Leipzig and 
Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1935. Pp. xiv-+ 408. RM 21.75. 


Aetius of Amida on the Tigris lived in the sixth century and 
had a position as court physician under Justinian and succeed- 
ing emperors. His great work survives in sixteen books, and 
hitherto no complete edition of the Greek text has been pub- 
lished, although the first eight books were published by Aldus in 
1534. Several of the later books have appeared in special edi- 
tions, and there has been a Latin translation of the whole by 
Cornarius, Leyden, 1549. We are now to have in the Corpus 
Medicorum Graecorum a complete critical edition, the first 
quarter of which now appears under the editorship of Olivieri. 
Since the work of Aetius is an epitome of earlier works, chiefly 
of Galen and Oribasius, as well as numerous other earlier 
medical writers, it is obvious that the critical apparatus is bound 
to be rather complicated, as it must take account not only of the 
manuscripts of Aetius but also of the manuscripts of the authors 
from whom he made the extracts. The result is unavoidably 
somewhat confusing. In the preface to the present edition we 
are informed that the critical apparatus of Olivieri was sim- 
plified and abbreviated by Deichgraeber. It is still rather 
formidable. So far as I have been able to test it here and there, 
the text and the critical apparatus have been prepared with the 
same exemplary care and precision which we have learned to 
expect from the editors of the new Medical Corpus. It is a 
matter for congratulation that the great undertaking of the 
Medical Corpus is proceeding so steadily. No one who has not 
made a similar study of a complex manuscript tradition can 
appreciate the self-denial required of an editor of one of these 
late Greek medical compendia. There is every reason to thank 
Olivieri and his associates, and to express the hope that the 
remainder of the work may in due time be published with the 
same care. 

W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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